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HE space necessarily occupied in 
| 6vevery number of our journal 


illustrations, essays on matters 
| connected with our speciality, | 
and information and opinions on the current 
topics of the day,—striving, as we do, to give 
our readers early information of all that occurs 
within our province,—leaves us sometimes in 
arrear with our notices of published works, 
This is the case just now ; and we find on the 
table a whole pile of books, concerning which 
our readers ought to know something. Amongst 
them we have from America, where attention to 
art is rapidly awakening, “ Hints on Public 
Architecture,’ by Robert Dale Owen,*—a 
quarto volume, profusely illustrated, contain- 
ing much interesting matter and many just 
opinions. It is true these are adopted rather 
than struck out; moreover, there is a want of 
arrangement which lessens the value of the 
work; nevertheless, it cannot fail to have 
a useful effect in America. It proceeds from 
a building committee appointed to select plans 
and erect a structure for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, an important educational foundation 
in Pennsylvania. ‘Their first intention was 
simply to give the public information as to the 
plan and style of architecture selected for the 
building, but hints in regard to public archi- 
tecture, and information as to the merit and 
cost of different manners, having accumulated 
during their inquiry, they determined on put- 
ting the whole into a connected form, and they 
intrusted the materials to their chairman, Mr. 
Owen, for that purpose. 





The heads of the chapters will give a general 
notion of the contents of the book. 1, is 
“Touching some general conditions of excel- 
lence in architecture,” wherein the writer says 
justly —“ It is among the conditions of a true 
architecture, that it mould itself to the wants 
and the domestic habits and the public cus- 
toms and the political institutions and the reli- 
gious sentiment of its country and its age ; 
that it assort with the materials at hand, sub- 
mitting to modifications as new materials present 
themselves ; and that it avail itself, from time to 
time, of the various aids which mathematical 
and mechanical and chemical science offer, for 
its convenience and advancement.” 2, “ Con- 
cerning some conditions of purity in style.” 
3, “Concerning the two great divisions of 
manner in architecture,”—that is the “ post 
and lintel architecture, and arch architecture.” 
4, treats of the “ adaptation of post and lintel 
architecture to modern purposes,” and the 
author deduces that Grecian architecture can 
never become our architecture,—“ seeing that 
a true architecture should serve, not dictate ; 
should minister to the wants of man, not demand 
that these wants should be squared and for- 
malized and schooled down, till they conform 
to the measure of its arbitrary preconcep- 
tions,” 

As to plan, he says, in this same chapter,— 
‘It is strange, that, at this day, it should be 
hecessary to repeat, that, in planning any 
edifice, public or privaté, we ought to begin 





7 Published by Putnam, New York and London. 1849. 


by architectural and decorative | 





| from within ; that we should first suffer the em marble, “ ashlar finish,” 228,500 dollars, or in 


| pecific wants and conveniences demanded, to | 


proportions, and decide the connection of its 
parts,—and then adjust and elaborate its archi- 
tecture as its appropriate garb; into the 
skilful fashioning of which there enter, in 
| truth, grace and fair proportions, but yet in 
Such guise, that the garment shall adapt 
itself to the individual form it is destined to 
clothe ; fitting well, and displaying the pecu- 
| liarities of that form to the best advantage.” 
| 5, is * Of byteia architecture.” 6, “ Of 
| exch architecture.” In this, acknowledging 
| his preference for Norman and Gothic struc- 
|tures as models, he says,—‘ But as a 
| servile copy of manners is never happy or 
pleasing, so is it also in architecture. ‘ The 
| letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’ If the 
mere copying, with unquestioning fidelity, of 
any models, even the best selected, sufficed to 
impart excellence, reputation in art might be 
cheaply earned. But there go, to make a true 
architect, far other qualifications than these : 
original conception, that can shake itself free 
of previous canons; independent thought; 
creative genius. The works of others must be 
studied, not to believe and repeat, but to probe 
and anatomize. There must be sought, not 
the offspring, but the parent; not the mere 
superficial details, but the hidden principle 
that gave birth to them. If the effect, in any 
old example, be good, and the combination 
happy, it should be the effort of the student to 
catch and master the spirit whence these 
sprang. In his hands, perchance, it may pro- 
duce effects as good, combinations as happy, 
but stamped with the individuality of his own 
genius, shaped by the circumstances of coun- 
try and age and climate in which he designs, 
and modified, in each case, by the specific pur- 
pose or occasion that may chance to call forth 
the exercise of his talent.” 7, treats “ Of 
anachronisms in architecture,’ which Mr. 
Owen terminates, by asserting as a principle,— 

** That an anachronism in architecture may be 
either a merit, a whim, or an offence: a merit, 
when the foreign feature introduced is de- 
manded by utility, harmonises with the spirit 
of the style upon which it is engrafted, adds a 
new beauty, or corrects an old defect ; a whim, 
when the innovation is a mere fanciful variety, 
adding nothing of useful, or graceful, or ap- 
propriate, beyond what the original details of 
the style sufficed to supply; and an offence, 
when the exotic is transplanted intu a soil un- 
suited to its growth,—when the anachronism 
produces incongruity, not conventional merely, 
but natural and inherent. ‘T’o the genius of 
the architect it must, in each case, be left, to 
determine the exact line of demarcation be- 
tween intemperate license and barren ser- 
vility.” 8, is “‘ Relative to the comparative cost 
of the arch and post and lintel manners, ”and 
shows, so faras the data given may be depended 
on, the great advantage of the arch manner. 
Chapter 9 is appropriated to a description of 
the “Smithsonian Institution Building,” to 
which we propose to refer separately hereafter. 





The design chosen (out of thirteen sub- 
mitted), is, strange to say, what is called Nor- 
man, but is in reality the round-arch style of 
the Rhine towns, with such additions and 
variations as the architect, Mr. James Ren- 
wick, Jun., of New York City, thought desir- 
able. It has a frontage of 447 feet, and no 
less than nine towers of various sizes and 
heights, the largest being 37 feet square, and 
the most lofty 145 feet high. The lowest of 
fourteen tenders was to erect the building in 





block out its forms, to determine its interior | 





| Seneca freestone “ashlar finish,” which was 
ultimately selected, 205,250 dollars. 

Also from America comes “A Treatise on 
Landscape Gardening,” by A. J. Downing, of 
which a fourth edition, just now published by 
Messrs. Longman, is before us.* We should 
be glad to see architects paying some little 
attention to landscape gardening: both they 
and proprietors may take our word for the 
fact that skill in it does not come by intuition. 
At the present moment we know scarcely any 
persons who may pretend to be masters in the 
art. We have met lately one or two spoilers 
of God’s earth, who take their five guineas 
a-day, and know no more of what they profess 
than any of the bevy of bumpkins who, under 
their direction, are at this moment marring 
charms and obliterating beauties. 

Loudon, who did so much for landscape, 
always recommended those who sought his 
advice how best to acquire skill in it, to begin 
by making careful drawings, in some accessible 
botanic gardens, of all trees and shrubs ; 
to visit all the villas he could, 
memorandum plans of the general distribution 
of the grounds and buildings ; afterwards to 
study and sketch natural scenery. During 
this time the student would of course make 
himself acquainted with the best published 
works on the subject; and he need not omit 
Mr. Downing’s book, which prompted this 
remark. The study of landscape gardening 
lends additional interest to every country ram- 
ble, where we — 


then 
and make 


‘* Pluck life’s roses in the quiet fields,’’ 
and brings a healthful as well as profitable 
result. To the flagging spirit of the hard 
worker in towns, the mere mention of quief 
fields induces a refreshing and soothing vision. 
Happy those who for a time can realize it ! 

The second part of the “‘ Transactions of the 
Society of Arts for 1847-8,” is an exceedingly 
nice volume, illustrated by so large a number 
of lithographs, coloured and plain, that the 
cost of it must have been very great,—greater, 
indeed, than the amount of the subscription 
would justify, if it were not that no “ Trans- 
actions” have been issued to the members for 
some time past. 

It contains, amongst others, Mr. Whishaw’s 
paper “ On the application of heated currents 
to manufacturing and other purposes;” Mr. 
Hay’s “ Suggestions for rendering carved 
impervious to the action of the 
(by the application of bees’ wax 


sandstone 
atmosphere” 
dissolved in spirits of turpentine,—not a new 
idea); Mr. Claudet’s “ Progress of Photo- 
graphy ;” Mr. Cundall’s paper “ On Art as ap- 
plied to Bookbinding ;” Mr. Smith Williams’s 
“ Essay on Lithography ;” Mr. Hunt’s state- 
ment of the “ Principles upon which the tinted 
glass used in the palm-house at Kew has been 
selected ;” Mr. Findlay “ On lighthouses and 
beacons ;” and Mr. Woodcroft’s general view 
of “ Steam navigation.” 

Nearly all these papers were mentioned by 
us when brought before the society, so that it 
will be unnecessary now to refer to them. 

As to the glass used in the palm-house, our 
readers will remember that it has a green tinge, 
and that the object of this is to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the scorching rays, without interfering 
with any others. At the close of the paper the 
author suggests the use of glasses differently 
coloured to pores various effects. He con- 


* « 4 Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening, with a view to the improvement of Om itry 
Residences; with Remarks on Rural Architectur By 
A. J. Downing, author of ** De signs for Cottage Res lies 23, 
&e. London: Longman and Co, 1849. 
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siders that in all cases, germination of seeds 
may be accelerated by covering them with such 
blue glass as is used in making many finger 
glasses . and that the striking of cuttings would 
be quickened by similar glass shades. When 
there is a tendency in plants to form too much 
stalk or leaves, and it is desired to produce 
more wood, this is done by admitting as much 
light as possible with the smallest possible 
quantity of actinic power. ‘To effect this he 
proposes to interpose glasses of a yellow 
colour, “which obstruct the passage of the 
chemical rays, but intercept but little light.” 
And then, when, the vegetable functions being 
too active, and interfering with the reproduc- 
tive powers of the plant, leaves are produced in 
the centre of the flower, he says all his experi- 
ments prove that the calorific radiations are the 
most active during the period when the plant pro- 
duces flower, fruit, or seed, and “‘ we may secure 
at will the absence of the luminous rays in 
considerable quantity, and a diminished quan- 
tity of the chemical or actinic radiations, without 
interfering with the heat-giving principle, by 
the use of glasses coloured red by the oxide of 
gold.” 

“ Pray do not let it be said that you are 
afraid of Mr. Fergusson’s pamphlet on the 
British Museum,” kindly exhorts one cor- 
respondent, with almost fraternal anxiety for 
our reputation ; while a second says, with less 
consideration but much the same real animus, 
“We (that is, he and the world) infer from 
your silence that you are afraid of repeating 


Mr. Fergusson’s opinions of the British 
Museum,” There are some people on this 


earth so curiously fashioned and attuned that 
they are never happy unless they are snarling 
and biting, and who think that all who do not 
pursue the same course either want henesty or 
courage. Strangely enough, minds of this 
order are usually less patient under criticism 
themselves than others. A_ well-known 
architect once said; “I like THe BuILDER 
very well,—cannot get over Saturday with- 
out seeing it; but it is too good-natured ; it 
does not abuse living architects half enough.” 
A remark, by a correspondent, on one of his 
own buildings, accidentally appeared in our 
pages a short time afterwards, and he never 
forgave the plain speaking he had desired. 
Enough, however, of this: we are brave enough 
to look with consideration and kind feeling on 
the efforts of contemporaries, and are not 
afraid of doing anything but what is wrong. 

Mr. Fergusson’s pamphlet—** Observations 
on the British Museum, National Gallery, and 
National Record Office, with Suggestions for 
their Improvement,” * is, like other works of 
the same author, an able expression of the 
thoughts of an intelligent mind. It has 
been called a “ stunner,” and a “ slasher,” 
and such like, and so it is. We 
would, however, with friendly admiration, 
caution Mr. Fergusson against being petted 
into the practice of constant fault-finding, and 
the acquirement of a dogmatic tone which 
results from such a course, and is contrary to 
his better feelings. 

The British Museum is said to be “as bad 
and as extravagant a building as could well be 
designed,” (the assertion afterwards made that 
none of the blame rests on Sir Robert Smirke 
goes for nothing); of Mr. Barry’s new 
Houses of Parliament, the public are said to 
be “already tired before they are finished; ” 
and Mr, Blore’s new buildings at Buckingham 
Palace are termed “ hideously ugly.” Now, 
this really does not seem to us the right way 





* Weale, Holborn, 








THE BUILDER. 
of dealing with such men; and this we say, 
notwithstanding our want of admiration for 
the Museum, our repeated protest against the re- 
serve which shut out the public from any know- 
ledge of what the building was to be until it 
was up, and the fact that, before the additions 
were made to Buckingham Palace, we showed 
our readers that they would be very unsatis- 
factory. ‘ Hideously ugly,” however, is not the 
term, and it is against this “ stunning” and 
“ slashing” to which Mr. Fergusson will be 
further led, if what has been elsewhere said of 
his pamphlet have any influence, that we with 
kindliest intention dissent. 





THE POTTERY AND IRON FLOORS OF 
PARIS. 


AmonGsT the improvements made in the 
art of building since the last ‘‘ Exposition of 
Industry” in this town, one of the most im- 
portant appears to be the application of wrought 
iron for flooring purposes. As this mode of 
employing a material we possess in such abun- 
dance, and at such very low prices, is but little 
known in England, some notes upon the sub- 
ject “- be useful. It is to be observed, 
firstly, that the practice of building in Paris 
being rarely to make floors of more than from 
20 feet to 30 feet bearing, the notes are to be 
considered as applicable within those limits, 
unless otherwise specified. 

There arethree modes of employing wrought- 
iron: firstly, with wrought-iron frames, filled 
in with hollow pots bedded with plaster. Se- 
condly, the wrought-iron frames are filled in 
with light rubble, also set with plaster. Thirdly, 
the main joists are made of wrought-iron, wood 
trimmers are introduced, and the whole frame- 
work is then bound together with tie rods. 

Firstly. The use of pottery for flooring pur- 
poses is far from being of modern invention ; 
instances being met with in the ancient Roman 
edifices. The round church of Ravenna has 
walls and a dome of pottery. But the first 
attempts made to introduce the use of these 
hollow materials into general practice appears 
to have been shortly before the revolution of 
1789: about that time the Academy of Sciences 
of France made an elaborate report upon, and 
even began some experiments upon the force 
of resistance of, a system of flooring executed 
entirely in pots and plaster. Iron was in those 
days too dear to allow of its use in ordinary 
cases ; these floors were therefore cambered. 
During the empire, and in the beginning of 
the restoration, the vaults of the spirit cellars 
of the Entrepét des Vins were executed with 
skew backs of solid brickwork, and the arches 
were filled in with pottery; they were about 
18 feet span. In the corridors of the Chamber 
of Deputies, arches from 26 feet to 27 feet span, 
panelled, and springing from pendentives, were 
executed in the same manner, as were also 
some of the circular-headed niches of the 
Madelaine. 

In the palaces of Versailles and the Tuille- 
ries pottery floors have been executed, the 
dimensions of which are about 66 feet in length 
by 33 feet in width. But for the usual dimen- 
sions of from 20 feet to 30 feet the usual course 
adopted is as follows :— 


Framed wrought-iron girders (consisting of 
achord bar 1} x 3, witha bar of the same 
scantling curved so as to rise about 8 inches in 
the centre, maintained in their respective posi- 
tions by clipping pieces, keys, and wedges) are 
inserted at distances of about 13 feet from 
centre to centre. An intermediate bar 2 inches 
by {inch is placed between the girders, and 
this framework is kept in its vertical position 
by means of cross ties, which pass over and 
notch down upon the different beams; the 
cross ties are of 14 X }. Small square bars 
are laid upon the top of the cross ties (of ? inch 
Square iron) and split rods ~ inch square are 
laid upon these. In fact, a sort of net work is 
formed, the intervals of which are about 3 feet 
square, which is subsequently filled with pot- 
tery. This is done upon a centre large enough 
to take one bay at a time. 

The pots used for flooring purposes are of 
two dimensions—7$ inches high by 4,', inches 
diameter, and 8}; inches high by 443 inches 
diameter. ‘The upper end is beaten into a sort 
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of octagonal form, but the main body of the 
. * . t 
pots is cylindrical. 

A floor executed with pots 7% inches high 
carried a weight of about 3% cwt. to the fout 
superficial before breaking. Another floor 
executed with pots 8}; inches high, carried 
44 ewt. to the foot superficial. 

The French architects have also em 
these hollow materials in positions whic 
allowed them to economise much room, namely 
for partitions and party-walls. The police 
authorities some time since called upon the 
proprietors of the theatre, then called, of the 
Palais Royal, to separate it from the adjoining 
tenements by a wall impervious to fire. This 
end was effected by building a wall, 36 feet 
long by 66 feet high, with hollow pots 81. inches 
long, bedded in plaster and rendered on both 
sides with the same material. Our Building Act 
would hardly admit of the execution of 
party-wall of these dimensions, for with the 
two coats of plaster it is barely 11 inches thick; 
yet experiments have shown, that for the pur- 
pose of intercepting the progress of fire it is 
established in the most favourable conditions, 
So satisfied are the French architects with this 
mode of employing the hollow material that in 
many of the most important modern buildings 
they have repeated its application ; as, for in- 
stance, in the Palace of the Quai d’Orcay. 

Secondly. — The wrought-iron floors are 
sometimes executed with ribs, or bars, 6 x 3, 
built into the walls every 3 feet 4 inches apart, 
when the spans are about 18 feet. Upon these, 
cross ties of } square iron are laid, and split rods 
3-8ths thick complete the net-work ; the cross 
ties being spaced about 3 feet 4 inches from 
centre to centre, the split rods about 8 inches 
apart. The whole of this framing is then 
filled in solid with light plaster rubble, floated 
with plaster; care being taken not to carry 
the works close up against the walls, or the 
expansion of the plaster would either force 
them out, or cause the floor to sink. 

Floors executed upon this system were first 
adopted in the year 1845, about the epoch of 
the great strike of the carpenters of Paris, 
They are now becoming of general use; but 
although they resist the transmission of fire, 
they are exposed to the very serious objections 
of being very heavy, of loading the walls to 
an unnecessary extent, and of being very 
expensive. In England, moreover, the absence 
or want of good plaster opposes an insur- 
mountable objection to the adoption of this 
system. Cement might be substituted, but 
that is still, notwithstanding the great dimi- 
nution in price, too expensive to admit of its 
use in such great quantities. 

Thirdly.—A M. Rosier, master carpenter, of 
Paris, has sent to the Exposition a specimen 
of a floor, which appears to obviate the objec- 
tions to the expense of the first system, and 
the unnecessary weight of the second. Every 
3 feet 4 inches apart he introduces a wrought: 
iron bar, of the shape of an H laid flat, 52 
inches deep; the centre web } inch thick, top 
and bottom flanges 1$ inches wide by 4 inch 
thick. These bars rest upon the walls, and 
each alternate bar is tied down with vertical 
rods. Between these bars, at distances of 19% 
inches from centre to centre, trimmers of wood 
54 & 13 are introduced flush with the under 
surfaces of the wrought-iron bars; and at the 
side of the trimmers a straining bolt teinch in 
diameter, is placed to tie the whole system 
together. The laths and floor boards are 
fastened to the trimmers, which, at the same 
time, afford the means of introducing soun 
boarding and pugging. The wrought-iron 
bars weigh about 29 Ibs. to 31 Ibs. per 3 feet 
4 inches run, or between 13 and 14 kilo- 
grammes to the métre. 

These floors are exceedingly stiff, and when 
covered with tiles, as they commonly are yi 
they are, for all practical purposes, fire-proe!, 
although certainly not so efficient in this 
respect as the floors constructed upon the two 
previously described systems. All the different 
modes have the great advantage of requirns 
but little comparative depth. For instance, @ 
floor constructed upon either of the two laste 
named, need not be more than 8 inches thick, 
flooring and ceiling included, fora span of he 
feet ; for a span of 30 feet, 10 inches would ” 
sufficient. A pottery floor of 33 feet pant 
need not be more than 13 inches deep, W! 
floor and ceiling. 

Paris. 
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CARVED STALLS, PERUGIA, ITALY. 

WE recently gave an engraving of part of 
the stalls in the cathedral at Fiezole, belonging 
tu the sixteenth century.* Annexed is an 
elegant piece of ornamentation, forming part 
of the lower stalls in the Cathedral of Perugia, 


in Italy, which may serve to accompany the | 
} 


former, 





ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM AND 
PUBLIC TASTE.t 

Tuts subject is one of considerable import- 
ance, not only to the architectural profession, 
but also to the public. Good criticism is a 
means by which the taste of the masses may 
be greatly improved; by its influence the 
public are better enabled to judge of architec- 
ture than when left to their own resources. 
Sheridan says,—“ The number of those who 
undergo the fatigue of judging for themselves 
1s very few indeed.” This is unfortunately too 
true, and it shows the importance of public 
criticism, as a method of promulgating a 
knowledge of art. Negative criticism is worse 
than useless ; it quickly pulls to pieces without 
advice or reason, instead of suggesting ideas in 
place of those it endeavours to destroy: the 
consequence is that the reader thinks no more 





* See page 268, ante. 


t From a paper rea i i 
Association,” Pp d at a meeting of the Architectural 


| upon the subject. Or, perhaps, the critic is 


sarcastic, and leaves the victim wincing under 
the stinging bite of ridicule. A fair specimen 
of this style is contained in a foot-note of 
‘© Chambers’s Architecture,” it being a criticism 


on the present Somerset House, written by an | 


engraver of the name of Williams, who signed 
himself Anthony Pasquin. He says, 

* This surprising, stupendous, and extraor- 
dinary heap of stones was called into order by 
the magic voice of that pineapple of knight- 
hood, Sir William Chambers, at the command 
of the great and sapient council of this realm, 
in 1774. It occupies a space of 500 feet in 
depth and 800 in width, and altogether is a 
most astonishing assemblage of contradictory 
objects. The entrance, or atrium, is so unap- 
propriate that it looks like the narrow mouth 
of economy, through which we grope our pas- 
sage to the vast stomach of national ruin.” 


How easy is it, for a man who is thus in- 
clined to pile a string of sarcasms together— 
how easy is it for a man thus to show his vin- 
dictive feeling towards another. He goes on 
to say, 

“ On the top of the corps de logis, or central 

| part of this heterogeneous association of stones, 
we see a dirty black lump, which he calls a 
dome, and which is apparently stolen from that 
worst of embellishments of that worst of archi- 
‘tects, Sir John Vanbrugh. It furnishes me 
| with no other idea but an inverted punch-bowl, 
| and, peradventure, might be intended by Sir 





William Chambers as a durable symbol of 
sobriety, to operate on the senses of the clerks, 
to keep them from tippling in the hours of 
duty.” 

What a conceited mind this Mr. Williams, 
alias Anthony Pasquin, must have had to pen 
such a production, which appears to have been 
written with an idea that by such spirts of 
sarcastic wit he could crush at one stroke 
Somerset House, Sir William Chambers, and 
Sir John Vanbrugh. This malignant attack 
was too glaring for its meaning and worth to 
remain unappreciated by the public any great 
length of time, and a reply to this flippant 
criticism was printed in 1823, from the pen of 
Mr. Papworth, who, in one passage, says :— 
“Would it not have been an advantage to 
public taste, if the critic who assumed this 
superior knowledge had pointed out the parts 
so conspicuously beautiful to his learned optics 
[this was in reference to the admiration pro- 
tessed by Williams of parts which he asserted 
were copied from Inigo Jones’s original de- 
sign], for we, among the rest, have yet to find 
them out? Master Pasquin, we have reason 
for believing, like many other audacious and 
unprincipled writers, made this assertion at a 
venture, knowing full well, from the success of 
similar experiments founded on falsehood, that 
public credulity, general indifference for the 
subject, and the prevailing love of slander, 
would receive his dictum as authority, and that 
he should, favoured by these combined cir- 
cumstances, reinain secure from inquiry, and 
escape with applause.” 

It has often struck me that architects rather 
encourage this sort of criticism. We seldom 
find in mutual criticism that one professional 
man has any bowels of compassion for ano- 
ther; they are very unwilling to trouble their 
hearers with the admirable parts of another’s 
design, but, like wasps, leave their sting with- 
out even partially withdrawing it. Itis this indif- 
ference for the subject which fosters all our 
troubles, and it is owing to the public being 
generally ignorant of our art that they are un- 
able properly to appreciate it. 

Since Wren’s time, until lately, with but 
few exceptions, architecture has been a dead 
letter; men with less brains than wits have 
forced the bastard styles on to the public gaze, 
thus giving a vitiated taste, which has had a 
bad effect upon architecture and architects, 
for the desire for art in building had gradually 
lessened, but not so the wants of an increasing 
population—their dwellings and public edifices 
increased more rapidly than ever. Within 
these last forty or fifty years the principal part 
of London has been built—we may, with 
truth, say built—for, perhaps, there is not 
another large city in existence which evinces 
such a want of the architect, with such evi- 
dences of the builder. 

One of the reasons I take to be, the fear 
architects were held in by the public: from 
examples which were continually springing up, 
it was easily discernable what a thorough want 
of taste and science there was amongst the 
profession at that time. 

Another abuse of architectural criticism has 
arisen from the great influx of antiquaries and 
archeologists, who arrogate to themselves a 
knowledge of architectural art far beyond that 


| which a professional man could know; not 


that I mean to deny that they really did know 
more than an ordinary practitioner, or that this 
knowledge may have been useful; but I am 
afraid in many cases it was, on the contrary, 
of most deteriorating effect, tying down art to 
certain ancient examples, which, unless repro- 
duced with the same spirit,—nay, I may almost 
say with the same mind,—will look as absurd as 
the antics of an ape when compared with the 
actions of a man. Bartholomew very aptly 
says, “ nothing stopped our predecessors in the 
course of beauty and usefulness. But as over- 
tight lacing causes the straitened body to pro- 
trude sometimes in a manner which few think 
graceful or even decent, so now straitened 
architectural criticism leads to a similar result, 
and induces corruption in building of the very 
worst kind.” : 

I would ask such critics whether they think 
the imagination of men has degenerated? or 
that they are incapable of fresh ideas? Has 
every thing been done that is possible to be 
done? Upon reviewing the wonderful disco- 
veries made in every branch of science during 
the last few years, I say decidedly not, although 
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our art has degenerated in an extraordinary 
manner. At the same time I think we have 
begun to emerge from the age of darkness, and 
let us hope that the greater our application, 
the stronger will be the new light, which is 
already dawning upon architecture and archi- 
tectural science. And for this new light I 
must give the antiquary his due share of credit, 
he having collected a most valuable set of 
ancient examples, which must have had a great 





influence upon our art, and which ought to | 


serve us as an extensive field for imagination 
to work upon; and by recombinations we may 
yet produce a style peculiar to the nineteenth 
century, not forgetting that our predecessors, 
from the scientific knowledge which they 
possessed, were enabled to give art certain de- 


pendence on rules (at least there is the appear- | 
'and mechanics before he can construct a 


ance of such being the case), which it will be 


impossible for us to do if we try a royal road | 


to knowledge. 
tan] 


Although the present, when compared with 


the past, is encouraging, yet taste in architec- 
ture is not sufficiently cultivated to bring with 
it its corresponding influence upon art. Re- 


flecting upon by-gone ages, when architecture | 


was at its zenith, we find that the church con- 
sidered it as a most important branch of edu- 
cation, and the art was encouraged in every 
possible way. ‘Taxes were levied amongst 
their people for the purpose of increasing the 
magnificence of their cathedrals and churches : 
hy this means their edifices bore the impress 
of their power,—a power which was not used 
from feelings of ostentatious pride, but for the 
purpose of showing the devotion and reverence 
with which they looked up to the Almighty. 
This lavish outlay was far preferable to the 


close-fisted parsimony of the present times, | 


when committees seem to be trying a series of 
experiments as to how cheap they can build 
churches or chapels, which, when done, are 
sometimes unsafe to sit in. 

The present state of public competition is 
ruinous to the architect, to public taste, and 
to the progress of pure art. It appears to me 
to arise from the following causes, viz. :— 

Want of architectural taste in those who 
have to decide the merits of the various de- 
slgns. 

Want of union amongst the profession, and 
want of good architectural criticism. 

Want of taste and knowledge in those who 
have to decide upon the several merits or de- 
merits of a design is a deficiency so often 
experienced by men of talent in our profession, 
that it will be quite unnecessary for me to 
prove that it does exist: I think it is greatly 
owing to the neglect with which architecture 
is treated by the public press; the mass of 





the people, therefore, have no popular means | 


of improving their minds on this subject. 
Want of union amongst the profession is 
another cause for the indignities which are 
continually borne by its members. I think 
that architects as a body ought to be quite 
strong enough either to pass laws themselves 


shall protect them from these fearful compe- 
tition jobs. From the want of good criticism 
in the public journals, these jobs are often 
allowed to pass unnoticed, thus leaving the 
evil to increase in consequence of the jobbers 
escaping free. One would suppose that with 
such power as the daily papers possess, it 
would not be difficult by degrees to promote a 
knowledge of true architecture amongst the 
classes who most require it. 

Architecture seems to have been entirely 
neglected; it has not been sufficiently studied 
asa fine art, an art which should have the 
same interest for the architect that poetry has 
for the poet, painting for the artist, and form 
for the sculptors. The public are hardly ac- 
quainted with its unusual advantages as a 
material art. What I mean is, that I look 
upon painting, poetry, and sculpture, as ima- 
ginative, but our pursuits are realities. For a 
proof of this we have only to review the buildings 
of Ancient Greece, where usefulness was com- 
bined with a great simplicity of form, and con- 
summate art in the arrangement of the orna- 
mental parts. These works show a refined 
taste, which has only been equalled by our 
own countrymen in the wonderful examples of 
Gothic architecture. 

I am inclined to believe that good architec- 
tural criticism, or even appreciation of the art, 
will not increase until more importance is 





| 





| give him a better idea of the sum to be ex- 


| amounts to double the money. It is acommon 
or get them passed by the legislature, which | 





attached to the profession ; and also that no 
profession will have much importance attached 
to it unless studied in a systematic form, 
Upon comparing the present method of edu- 
cation adopted by our profession, I cannot but 
see that it is entirely inferior to all others. 
The medical profession is one which it would 





be impossible for a member to practise unless 
he had arrived at a certain standard of perfec- | 
tion: unless he attends regularly courses of 
lectures and examinations on anatomy, he 
would be incapable of performing the com- 
monest surgical operation. The church and | 
the law are equally strict : a man to become a | 
member of either must go through a certain | 
course of study. ‘To come nearer to our pro- | 
fession I will add the engineer, who must | 
have a thorough knowledge of mathematics | 


steam-engine or a railway bridge. 

Now let us compare the state of architectural 
education with these facts. How are its stu- 
dents treated? Where are their colleges? 
How much are they required to know? I am 
sorry to say their schools are various and un- 
systematic, as various, in fact, as are the abili- 
ties which are shewn by the practising mem- 
bers of the profession. The schools I allude 
to are architects’ offices, where youths are sent 
if they happen to show any taste for drawing, 
their parents unwisely saying, “ that boy must 
be an architect,’’ without reference to other 
capabilities which are indispensable to a 
thorough architect. The premium is paid, 
and the victim perhaps enters a bustling office, 
is set to lay down paper and to perform a 
variety of such jobs, which, according to the 
present practice, it is the duty of the fresh- 
comer to perform. 

It is the system in some offices to confine 
pupils or assistants to one particular branch 
of the duties: such as drawing and writing to 
plans—drawing and colouring perspectives and 
elevations—or measuring and taking out quan- 
tities. If a young student happen to over- 
come all these impediments, and show evidence 
of talent and knowledge superior to his fellow 
pupils, it is seldom that he is assisted or 
encouraged by his master. This superiority is 
principally owing to his own observation and 
study. 

These are some of the causes which tend to 
check the progress of taste and of pure art: 
while such practices last, the engineer will 
assume the scientific department of archi- 
tecture, the builder the practical,—and, as for 
art, that will be forgotten altogether. 

Until the public are certain that architects | 
are educated and scientific men, there will | 
always be a distrust of them, which will act in 
a detrimental manner to their interests, and to | 
the spread of architectural taste. We cannot 
wonder at this distrust, when such instances 
are common as that of an architect giving an 
estimate to a committee for the erection of a 
building, which, when properly calculated, 





excuse among architects that it is impossible 
to tell what a building will cost until the quan- 
tities are taken out, and the builder’s estimates 
given. This is allowing the builder to usurp 
the office of the architect ; and it is certain that 
its effects upon the pockets of the professional 
man are very serious. I have heard of nume- 
rous cases where a builder has been consulted 
in preference to an architect, merely because 
the employer thought the practical man could 


pended ; and this, I am afraid, is the case with 
many landed proprietors, who, if they were not 
afrai:!, would employ professional men. 
Another evil, which acts in a prejudicial 
manner to the interest of the architect, is the 
uncertainty of the rates of professional remu- 
neration. ARTHUR ALLOM. 





BLInD BurtLtpers. —Tenders for Farm 
Buildings at Mr. Clovers, Kirtling, Cambs; 
Mr. J. F. Clark, architect. 





Frost, Bury St. Edmunds .... £1,297 0 0 
Reed, Bury St. Edmunds .... 1,095 0 0 
Quinsee and Attack, Cambridge 1,045 0 0 
Trevethan, Bury St. Edmunds 1,020 0 0 
Andrews, Soham ............ 988 6 6 
Erswell, Walden ..........., 983 11 0 
Westley, Newmarket ........ 980 0 0 | 
See, TAMAR ok iceueesd ac 966 16 0 
Allen, Balsham.............. 930 00 | 
Grainger, Walden............ 845 0 0 
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THE HEALTH QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. Bernal’s indignant ye. 
monstrance, my Lord Ebrington informs ys 
that we have had cesspools emptied and sewers 
flushed, and that the commissioners’ plan is 
about completing. Of the former we are yp. 
happily aware—since for eighteen months we 
have had his lordship’s foul gift following 
morning, noon, and night, the lunar influences 
between Barnes and Erith ;—we accept with 
joy the probable correctness of his lordship’s 
second assurance. We have also faith in the 
public will, that the best plan which modern 
science and sound sense can devise for the 
constant cleansing of the metropolitan atmos. 
phere shall be that which the Commissioners 
of Sewers adopt. 

We have been long enough, and in more 
senses than one, like the lampooned of 
Martial— 

‘¢ Tongilianus habet nasum, scio, non nego, sed jam, 
Nil preter nasum Tongilianus habet.”’ ; 
But eighteen months have given us cause 

and leisure to inquire both what we are to be 
ridden of, and what we are to acquire, What is 
it to be? Are we to be freed for ever of the 
nauseous emanations of graveyards, of 5 feet 
thicknesses (vide St Bride’s) of putrefaction, 
scantily covered with a little earth—just burial 
sufficient to frank the departed shade across 
dismal Styx? Are we to be freed from the 
foul reek of contractors’ yards, slaughter- 
houses, bone-heaps, manufactories of scientific 
filth ?—from the miasmata of gully-holes and 
untrapped inlets?—from the abominations of 
cesspools and uncovered ditches? Are we to 
be cleansed by the pustular system of Mr. 
Austin, or the downdraught of Mr. Phillips, 
by the constant suppuration of sumphs, or the 
diarrhoea of tunnels? Are we to have sewer 
within sewer, one carrying off to Plumstead 
the foul contributions of manufactories and 
man, the other voiding into the Thames the 
whole surface water of the London Basin, 
rendering gully-traps useless, and 3 inches 
water under our kitchen-floors at Stockwell 
impossible? Are we to have all dwellings in- 
spected, and found properly convenienced, 
ventilated, and trapped? Are we to have 
intra-parietal herding confined within mortal 
limits ? 

In fine, are we, who work ten or fifteen hours 
a-day, to be left to look after ourselves, or are 
those appointed to the work of supervision 
to see whether it be done or no? “He that 
is filthy, let him be filthy still,” that bas been 
the cry long enough. If, as Sir J. Jervis 
says, we are to be left to the common law, It 
may be the cry for ever. Common sense as 4 
prompter, let alone common law as a remedy, 
is not to be trusted, and unless we are looked 
after by these men, we must devise some other 
means of deliverance. I have imagined in 


| such a case that a sanitary league, with move- 


rate funds, employing a public prosecutor {0 
follow up all complaints made by members, 
might be productive of some effect. Meanwhile, 
we have THE BUILDER at all events,— Whos’, 
with much respect, is 

Juvents Errtuviatus INFeELIs. 





MOVING PANORAMA OF THE NILE. 

‘Tue moving panoramic picture of the Nile, 
the preparation of which we first announce’, 
was exhibited to friends on Saturday lest, av’ 
was opened to the public on Monday. Messts. 
Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey, assisted by Messrs: 
Martin, Corbould, Weigall, and Howse, have 
conspired to produce an exceedingly interest- 
ing and very beautiful work of art. Whe 
spectator, starting from Cairo, is made to see, 
first one bank of the Nile, as far as the second 
cataract, in Nubia, and then, returning, the 
other is brought before him. : * 

The subject is full of interest. “ Egypt, 
as the preface to the catalogue states,” = 
the land visited by Abraham in search of 100° 
when there was a famine in his own country; 
the land to which Joseph was carried a 4 
slave, and which he governed as prime —- 
ter. From Egypt Moses led the Israelites 


through the waters of the Red Sea. ws 
Jeremiah wrote his ‘ Lamentations. cok 
sree 


Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and other ¢ “= 
philosophers, came to study. Here eagre 
the Great came as a conqueror; and here 
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infant Saviour was brought by his parents to 
avoid the persecution of Herod. Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, in which the characters are 
taken from visible objects, are the earliest 


form of writing; and the Hebrew and Greek | 
alphabets were both borrowed. from them. | 
Egypt taught the world the use of paper— | 


made from its rush, the papyrus. In Egypt 
was made the first public library, and first 
college of learned men, namely, the Alexan- 
drian Museum. There Euclid wrote his ‘ Ele- 
ments of Geometry,’ and Theocritus his Poems, 
and Lucian his ‘ Dialogues.’ The beauty of 
Cleopatra, the last Egyptian queen, held Julius 


Cesar, and then Marc Antony, captive. In| 
Egypt were built the first monasteries; the | 
Christian fathers Origen and Athanasius lived | 


there; the Arian and Athanasian controversy 
began there.” 

The buildings which remain are the oldest 
in the world—some of them the largest; the 
country was the first civilised: it was the 
parent of Greek science and art. With such 
a subject, the artists we have named could 
scarcely fail to produce a fine work, and they 
have fully justified the anticipation. If we 
have anything to regret, it is that greater 
advantage was not taken of some of the build- 


ings,—that is, we would have had them leave the | 
actual banks of the river for brief intervals, so | 
as to take the spectator more closely to the | 


colossal and mysterious ruins, now sometimes 
represented at a distance. We found this 


regret on the beauty and efficiency of those | 


parts of the panorama where the monuments 
are represented in the foreground ; as, for ex- 
ample, “the Sitting Statues,” the rock-cut 
temples of “ Abou Simbel,” the “ Second 


Pyramid,” and the “ Sphinx ;” but we do not | 
intend it to modify our praise of the very | 


charming and instructive painting (aceom- 
panied as it 13, too, by a running commentator, ) 


which Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey, | 


have produced. 





PROPOSED CHURCH, SANDFORD DIS- 
TRICT, CHELTENHAM. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an 
article in ‘THe Butuper of the 14th instant, 
headed “ Architectural Competition: Proposed 
Church, Sandford Distriet, Cheltenham,” and 
signed ‘* Raphael Brandon,” to which, as it 
conveys a direct insult to the committee, of 
which | am honorary secretary, I must trouble 
you with a few remarks in reply. 

Mr. Brandon first refers to the amount for 
which the church is to be built, viz., 4,000/. 
“This,” says he, “is simply an impossibility. 
To build a ehurch, as a church should be built, 
in the severest manner, would cost at least 
6,000/.” Mr. B. gives no data for coming to 
this conclusion ; it is simply his ipse dixit. Has 
Mr. B. inquired the price of materials, &e., in 
our neighbourhood, or does he fix 6,000/. as 
his minimum for a church, without reference to 
attendant circumstances ? 

Mr. Brandon them proceeds to question the 


bona fides of the committee, by suggesting that | 


they have some favourite arehitect in view, 
&c. &e. What ground has he for this asser- 
tion, and whence does he draw his conclu- 
sions? I can only imagine that he takes him- 
self as the standard by which to judge others. 
For the sake of brevity I pass over many 
irregular statements of Mr. Brandon, and pro- 
ceed to where he quotes the instructions of 
the Cheltenhain committee, at this point :— 


“In case the building shall not be commenced | 


within twelve months after notice to the arehi- 
tect that his plans are approved, he shall be 


entitled to receive for his plans, designs, and | 
drawings, the sum of 50/., and no more, in full | 
discharge of all claims for such plans, &c., | 
which are then to become the property of the | 


Committee ;”’ which he interprets thus: “They 
have only to delay a twelvemonth to become 
entitled to a full set of working drawings and 
Specifications, together with the design itself, 
for the sum of 501.” 
such an inference may be drawn upon a pre- 
Judiced perusal of the instructions, but is it 
likely that a respectable body of men would 
act in the manner implied above? 


I do not agree with his view respecting the | 


advantages of a competition; but, without 


entering into this point, I see no ground for | 


the opinion formed by Mr. Brandon as to the 


Now it is possible that | 


! 

' conduct of the Cheltenham committee. They 
| have honestly stated their requirements, and 
thus given an opportunity to those who 
disapproved of the instructions to abstain 
from the competition. Supposing the com- 
mittee had left several points open, — the 
architect would have omitted them in his cal- 
| culations, and his design would have been cast 
out as not coming within the compass of the 


for the want of the very instructions which Mr. 
Brandon calls so extraordinary. It being at 
| the option of Mr. B. to enter into the competi- 
| tion, his proper course would have been to 


planation, instead of imputing base motives 
and misconstruing their instructions. 
several interviews I have had with architects, 
under these instructions, convince me that to 
build a good substantial church, such as re- 
quired, for 4,000/. is not the impossibility 


stated by Mr. Brandon; and also that others | 


have not understood the passage referring to 

the architect’s compensation in the unfair man- 

ner in which he interprets it.—1 am, &c., 
Cheltenham. J. Rees Puicipps, 





CAST ZINC IN DECORATION. 


| Specimens of zinc used for architectural and 
decorative purposes in a mode not hitherto 
employed amongst us,—namely, east. It 
appears that for seventeen years, zine has 
thus been used in Berlin for architectural 
purposes, namely, for all exterior as well as 
interior ornamental parts of buildings, which, 
by casting, can be produced in the sharpest 
forms, and are said to he at the same time 


Columns, capitals, consoles, acroteria, cornices, 
dressings for doors, baleonies, vases, statues, 
&c., can be formed of zinc. 
The late distinguished architect, Schinkel, 
| thus writes on the subject :— 
“The cast metal offers particular advantages 
| from its greater strength in comparison with 
| rolled zine, from its being less subject to the 
influence of temperature, and from its capa- 
bility of receiving the finest impressions by 

| casting, for which reasons it seems most adapted 
for all plastic works of art. 

“We see, therefore, already, large statues, 


copies of antiques, in the atelier of M. Geiss, | 
at Berlin, executed in the most elaborate style : | 
to which statues, by a precipitate of copper, | 
an excellent imitation of copper can be given. | 


All ornaments of carved work and projecting 
members forming perforations, and crowning 
members, are capable of being executed of 
this metal in the easiest way. At the same 
time the more important parts of building can 
be made very cheap and durable. We have 
recently finished a large restoration of our 
university, in which about 1,600 feet of cor- 
nice, with modillions, have been cast in zinc, 
which was fastened to an iron framework, and 
which, instead of 16 dollars per foot ifin stone, 
cost in zine only 9 dollars, including the iron 
| framework. 

| “The many advantages which zine offers for 
et construction of furniture, as vases, can~ 
| 

| 


delabra, basins, &e. &c., which in the open 
air are less exposed to damage than stone, and 
for the clothing of rough iron supports, with 
the elegant forms of columns and consoles, 
dressings for doors, and richly ornamented 
architectural members, show clearly the extent 
of its extreme usefulness, and will render it in 
future indispensable for architecture, contri- 
_ buting at the same time more and more to the 
extension of architecture itself.” 

With reference to a remark recently made 
in our pages as to the effect of sea air and 
coal smoke on the ordinary rolled zinc, the 
agent of the Vieille Montagne Zine Company 
| has addressed a communication to us, wherein 
| he says :—* I would refute the erroneous and 
| generally received idea in this country, that 
| zine (pure zine at least), corrodes when exposed 
to the sea airor spray on coasts, or In countries 
where coal is the predominant fuel. Wood 
yields such gases no less abundantly than coal, 
and yet zinc is admitted to stand well in the 
inland districts of France, where wood is used 
as fuel! ze 

As regards the borders of the sea, if it does 
not stand equally well there, how does it 


means in the hands of the committee, and all 


apply to the committee, or myself, for an ex- | 


The | 


M. Getss, of Berlin, has been exhibiting | 


capable of resisting all influence of the weather. | 


happen that the zinc roofs of the large sheds 


at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, for building 
men of war, have stood the test of such ex- 
posure for at least twenty years ? 

Witness, too, the large shed of the great 
arsenal at Flushing, the large prison at 
Cherbourg, the barracks and railway stations at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer and at Havre, and other 
buildings in various other sea ports.” 

It is asserted, and our manufacturers should 
| look to this, that British zinc is less pure than 
| that used abroad. 





THE WORD OF THE LAW versus THE 
SPIRIT. 
LIVERPOOL BUILDING ACT. 

A FEW days ago Mr. Robinson, building 
surveyor, appeared at the Police-court, in 
Liverpool, to substantiate an information 
against Mr. Wells, builder, for placing the 
purlins in the roof of a church now in course 
of erection in Sackville-street, of less dimen- 
sions than are required by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Robinson said the bearings of the 
purlins to the roof of the church were fourteen 
feet. With a slight variation they were 6 feet 
6 inches apart. ‘The Act prescribed that these 
purlins, if more than 6 feet apart, should be 
7 inches by 9 inches. Mr. Bell, solicitor, who 
appeared for the defendant, wished to show 
that by the timber used there was a greater 
amount of strength than if they had strictly 
adhered to the provisions of the Act ; and, in ad- 
| dition to this, that strength had been gained by 
| the great pitch of the roof. ‘This was not de- 

nied. After some conversation, Mr. Rushton, 
| the magistrate, said it was clear to him, from 
the explanations given, by the aid of seve- 
ral models which had been brought into court, 
that the roof was much stronger than if made 
with a less pitch, and a different descrip- 
| tion of wood, as the Act made no mention of 
the kind of wood to be used, but merely the 
dimensions, but he regretted to say the Act 
allowed him no discretion in the matter. The 
question was, how it could be altered with the 
least possible cost? Surveyor—By nailinga piece 
upon the purlin. This was considered a bad 
precedent by the magistrate; but, after some 
demur, Mr. Rushton said that the case was one 
of an unusual nature, and that as his province 
was more particularly to see to the safety of the 
public, the suggestion might be taken into con- 
sideration. However, he would adjourn the 
case, in order that the surveyor might have 
| time to communicate with Mr. Hay, the archi- 
tect, and see what would be the best course to 
adopt. The architeet, who was virtually the 
defendant in the case, in the course of his ex- 
amination, showed that a piece of timber, 
according to the size used, namely, 10 inches 
by 6 inches, by Tredgold’s formula, proved, by 
actual experiment, was stronger than a piece of 
timber cut to scantling of 9 inches by 7 inches, 
which contained a greater quantity of timber, 
but complied with the Act. The same piece of 
timber cut out of Baltic (of which the whole of 
the roof is constructed), would have required a 
weight of 23,357 Ibs. to break it, and a purlin 
9 inches by 7 inches, as required by the Act, 
and which would have been permitted of yellow 
pine, would only have required 13,365 lbs. to 
break it. Mr. Hay further contended that the 
basis of the triangles were the real bearings of 
the respective roofs—the roof in question being 
at a pitch of 58°, the other, as allowed by the 
Act, of 27°. ‘That fora square of roofing of 
the first, it would have required 348 tons | cwt. 
5 lbs. to break the timber, whereas the latter 
would yield to a pressure of only 20 tons 
18 ewt. 











Srreet Crossincs.—When detained with 
other foot passengers at the crossings of some 
of our principal streets, by a long string of 
carriages of carts, it has often struck me as 
very desirable that the inconvenience, and I 
may add danger, of many of these crossings, 
might, and indeed ought to, be obviated (in 
situations where the width of the way would 
allow of its being done), by the erection across 
the streets, of light bridges for foot passengers, 
to whom much valuable time would the u be 
saved, and their lives and limbs: rendered 
more secure from accidents, and these erec- 
tions might also be rendered very ornamental 
| to our streets. —W.C. TREVELYAN, Atheneum 


| Club. 
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THE NORTH PORCH, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
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fe nae 
THE ARCHAZ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SALISBURY. 


Tur members of the Archeological Institute 
have gathered together in good array around 
the cathedral of Salisbury, and are pro- 
ceeding with the business of the congress. 
On the 24th, the introductory meeting was 
held, and various objects in or near the 
town were visited, of which we hope to 
say something in our next number. At 
the dinner-meeting, on Tuesday, in the council 
room, at least 300 ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to a plenteous display of the good things 
of life, which the mayor and corporation had 
liberally provided. On the following morning 
several hundreds of the poorer inhabitants of 
the city were presented with the remains of the 
feast in food and liquors, and thus were com- 
forted and made happy. 

At the morning meeting, the Marquis of 
Northampton, on taking the chair, had ad- 
dressed an assembly of at least two hundred, 
in his accustomed kind and affable manner, by 
saying how much he rejoiced in seeing so many 
congregated from various parts of the country to 
compliment archeology and the singular lo- 
cality in which they met. His lordship intro- 
duced the Right Honourable Sidney Herbert 
as the president for the ensuing year. This 
accomplished and learned gentleman mani- 
fested much taste and tact in addressing the 
company, by pointing out and characterising 
the prominent objects of archzological and 
historic interest which belong to Old and New 
Sarum, to the castrametations and barrows of 
the plains, Stonehenge, Wilton House, &c., 
and dwelt particularly on the merits of some 
of the Wiltshire worthies, who had been born 
or dwelt at Salisbury or in the county. The 
bishops of Salisbury and Oxford followed in 
the same strain, in proposing certain resolu- 
tions. Two papers were next read by Mr. 
Matcham and the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the 
latter on the topographical gatherings at 
Stourhead and the archeological lore and re- 
searches of the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare. 
The President announced that Sir Hugh 
Hoare would be happy to show the antiquities 
of Stourhead to a select party of the institute, 
on Monday next. The meeting then broke 
up, and proceeded in parties to visit the mu- 
seum opened at the King’s House, in the Close, 
the cathedral, and other objects of archzolo- 
gical interest in the city. 

In the evening, Professor Willis in the chair, 
a paper was read by Mr. Tucker, written by 
the Rev. E. Duke, on Stonehenge, endeavour- 
ing to show that it indicated a part or member 
of a vast planetary orrery of the universe. 

The Dean of Hereford gave some explana- 
tions and details of the operations now going 
onat Silbury-hill, and the contents of certain 
of the barrows near Amesbury. The dean 
found the cutting at Silbury-hill advanced 
about 32 yards on Wednesday week. He ad- 
vised the workmen to stop at about two yards 
from the centre of the hill, in order that the 
members might be present at its exploration. 
The speaker next alluded to the contents of 
some barrows he had opened while in the 
neighbourhood. An animated conversation 
followed, in which Mr. Britton, Mr. Yates, and 
other gentlemen, took part. 

On Wednesday morning, large parties visited 
Amesbury, Old Sarum, Stonehenge, &c.; and 
in the evening Mr. Markland and Mr. Britton 
read two papers to a large assembly at the 
council-house. Of these and future proceed- 
ings more anon. 

Annexed we give an engraving, from a 
drawing made for the purpose, of the north 
porch of the cathedral, a very interesting ex- 
ample of the Early English period. The 
cathedral, with the exception of the tower and 
Spire, was commenced and finished between 
1220 and 1258. Professor Willis is to illus- 
trate it, and our readers may look to have the 
advantage of some of his remarks. 





STRENGTH or Beams.—Permit me to ask 
for a demonstration of the following state- 
ment, hoping some of your readers will furnish 
a solution. I am not aware of any simple 
demonstration, and it is with the object of 
obtaining such that it is proposed. The ques- 
tion is—“ That in beams of equal length and 
breadth the transverse strength is as the square 
of the depth ?”—A., Belfast. 





BURIAL IN TOWNS—THE CHOLERA. 


‘© When thy judgments are in the world the people of the 
earth will learn righteousness.’’—Psaum, 

You are aware that the following proceeds 
from one who, with little public écldt and less 
of interested motives, has had long and ample 
opportunities of judging on the above subject. 
Within the last two months, however, I have 
first personally known illness, severe and pain- 
ful, not merely of grave-diggers but also of an 
excellent clergyman, himself very willing for 
any equitable change, contracted whilst read- 
ing the funeral service by the grave. This 
was in an important ground, and not one of 
the most generally obnoxieus. If space be- 
tween graves were enforced, and coffins not 
allowed to graze each other, nor piles of them 
of different dates to be exposed at fresh dig- | 
gings, a child could see that danger would 
be materially lessened. 


But for the moment, let me presume to | 
suggest that chloride of lime should be placed 
in churches and chapels, when bodies are taken 
into them,—and why not also by the side of | 
graves? 

The fact of certain burying grounds ably | 
assisting the cholera is now fully brought | 
home, and perfectly useless to be denied. We | 
are publicly told that St. Margaret’s, West- | 
minster, now poisons the neighbouring sewers. 
The ground has been obstinately kept up in 
defiance of representations for a long time. 
Would it not be a most righteous rebuke in 
any such aggravated case for a congregation to 
leave any church for a time, and go to others 
where there was room? I believe that most | 
persons, except the clergy themselves, know | 
that equitable compensation has not been in 
the least objected to in this case—the objection 
not being to the fees, but to the dreadful “ ac- 
commodation”’ afforded in return; they know, | 
however, that the system cannot be endured | 
much longer. The cholera scourge may be 
protracted for some time. Is it their pleasure 
that it should outlast that? I have tried to 
defend the clergy many times, from individual 
good opinion and some predilections, and have 
urged that they have not the power of remedy. 
But I have received one answer which cannot 
be answered again, but greatly imports all 
whom it properly concerns—“ They are repre- 
sented in the House of Lords !” 


As to the difficulty of removing bodies far out 
of town, I had rather see several coffins depo- 
sited in one hearse, and horses gallopping with 
them, if I knew they would be decently de- 
posited at the end, than see bearers creeping 
with coffins toa filthy churchyard. And in 
this wonderfully contriving age, cheap means 
might be arranged for persons to visit the 
graves of their relations and friends. The new 
regulation of 5 feet depth above coffins would 
be excellent if it were virgin earth, or undis- 
turbed for fifteen or twenty years; but how 
different the case is in town burying places, of 
which many in large provincial towns seem, if 
possible, worse than in London, any one can 
see for himself. 


Shakspeare has been quoted (grave-digging 
scene in “ Hamlet’’), in proof of bad state of 
churchyards in his day. But it should be 
carefully observed, that he alludes to nothing 
but or worse than bones, not to previous pre- 
mature disturbance. “ Here, now, is a skull 
which has lain @ the earth three and twenty 
years,’ a much better lease than the usual 
ones of London churchyards. 





‘« Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 





May violets spring.”’ 


A beautiful poetical idea, but requiring a dif- 
ferent character of burial place. 

One concluding observation on a different 
but not incongruous subject. It was predicted 
four years ago, when the triumphant clearings 
out of the poor took place in St. Giles’s, for the 
erection of new and smart streets, that their 
case would be rendered doubly bad. ‘The pre- 
sent Earl of Carlisle took up the subject, to 
his honour, and something has been done in 
the erection of lodging houses, &c. — Still, what 
the whole effect of such “ clearings > has 
been, let any one read for himself in the report 
of “ Church and Carrier street,” St. Giles’s, in 
the Times of a few days back. And, perhaps, 
until the very poorest can get a decent weekly 
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bed for a shilling, and even a safe nocturnal 
cover for a penny—the ends of salubrity and 
humanity will not be fully answered. 


EvuBvU.tuvs. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Tue foundation-stone of Portland Break- 
water was to be laid on 25th inst. by Prince 
Albert. On Monday week the chief stone of 
the church of St. John, at Gailey, Wolver- 
hampton, was laid by the Countess of Cavan. 
The edifice is to be built in the early English 
style, and of stone from the Penkridge 





| quarries. ‘The site and a donation were pre- 
| sented by Lord Hatherton. 
| Mr. Robinson, junr. 


The architect is 
The torn council of 
Bridgnorth have resolved that part of the High- 





| street be taken up and repaved, by Charles 


Green, of Shrewsbury, who agreed to do it for 
34d. per yard ; having repaved that portion of 


| the north of the Town Hall for 3d. per yard, 





but at that price could not get wages. 
While driving the holdfasts for fixing an im- 
proved lightning conductor to Sheffield parish 
church, according to the local Times, the apex 
which finishes the octagon of the spire was 
found to have three fissures, which rendered 
the upper part of the spire very precarious. 
The spindle of the vane was much corroded, 
and about 9 feet of the spire required to be 
taken down. ‘The work was commenced 
inside the spire, and a stone being taken out. 
a rope was suspended, to which a cage for 


| the workmen to be placed in was attached. 


An octagon iron frame with sockets to admit 
of supporters for the outside scaffolding was 


| fitted to the spire, and rendered firm by screws. 


When the old vane was taken down the in- 
scription was quite legible: on one side were 
the words ‘‘ Mr. W. Burton, Capital 
Burgess, 1789,” and on the other, * Mr. 
Sam]. Younge, Capital Burgess, 1823.”—— 
The foundation-stone of the new church to be 
erected at Pitsmoor, says the same paper, was 
laid on Monday week. The church is to be 
built from the designs of Messrs. Flockton and 
Son. It is to be cruciform in plan, with nave, 
aisles, porch, transepts, chancel, and tower. 
The style is Early Decorated, the windows 
being filled with geometrical tracery. It will 
seat 266 persons in low pews, and 352 in open 
free seats on the ground-floor. Small galleries 
in the transepts and tower will accommodate 
224 children, making the total number of sit- 
tings 842. ‘The roofs are to be open and 
stained. The builders are—J. and A. Ridal, 
masons; W. Turner, carpenter; J. Copley, 
slater; T. S. Harrison, plasterer; Drury and 
Smith, plumbers, &c. ‘The old church at 
Charlecote has been pulled down, and is about 
to be re-erected on nearly the same site, but 
enlarged, at the cost of Mrs. Lucy, relict of 
Mr. George Lucy. Active measures are in 
progress for the collection of a sufficient sum, 
by subscription, for the proposed monument 
to Cromwell at St. Ives. The St. Neot’s 
Gas Company will again, it is said, pay a divi- 
dend of 8} per cent. on its ‘capital. The 
price of gas at St. Neot’s has been 8s. per 1,000 
fect during the three years of the Company’s 
existence. ‘They must reduce their price, and 
thereby increase their dividend, already a good 
one. ‘There are plenty of poor people at St. 
Neot’s whose means, such as they are, will 
thus be made use of by the company to its 
own increasing profit. The rector of Moul- 
ton, Suffolk, has commenced, at his own cost, 
a school, for 100 children, with master’s house 
attached. It is in the Tudor style, with three 
light transomed gable windows and_ side 
lights, roof open, coping gablets, and finials 
of stone, ridging trefoliated crest tiles. Mr. 
J. F. Clark is the architect. At Brigg, 
says a contemporary, the corn-exchange, new 
gas-works, and many new freehold private 
residences, and various establishments, about 
to make their appearance, will cause the town 
for some time to become a scene of bustle and 
activity in the building department. Christ 
Church, King-Sterndale, near Buxton, was 
consecrated on Thursday in last week. 





























Tue British ARCHAOLOGICAL Associa- 
TION will open their congress at Chester on 
Monday. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF THE CUBE. 


In your number of the 16th June, a method 
and its “demonstration” are given by J. P. W., 
for the multiplication of a given cube on geo- 
metrical principles; and although you have 
guarded the reader, in observing that the 
method is but an approximation to the truth, 
yet | suppose you may not consider it alto- 
gether useless in noticing the following ex- 
planation of the imperfection in the “ demon- 
stration.” 

The accompanying diagram is lettered pre- 
cisely as that of your correspondent J. P. W. 


It will readily be seen that the mode of 
demonstration adopted by J. P. W. requires, to 
be perfect, that the line joining the points w and 
zshould be parallel to mj, or at right angles 
to the base ae; but it can be shown that it is 
not. Draw the line jk, cutting the line ze in 0, 
mu 


then, if jk be parallel to ml, will = = 


PERMANENT DECORATION FOR ROOMS. 
I wouLp suggest an improved style of 
decorating the walls of sitting rooms. At 
| present we use paper; or plain painting, occa- 
sionally, for dining rooms. Paper is liable to 
this serious objection, viz., that stains from 
any cause cannot be removed; thus after a 
_very short occupation of a house, it must be 
/repapered at great expense, because the paper 
| is soiled in one or two places. 
| What we require is something more durable, 
| which, unless ill-used, will last as long as the 
house itself; can be constantly cleaned, easily 
| touched up again if necessary, and be reno- 
vated in part without an entire change being 
| necessary. 
| My idea is taken chiefly from the French 
| panel papers, and partly, also, from the prac- 
tice of painting the walls of rooms. 
I would let into the walls of rooms porcelain 
| slabs richly painted, which would give the 
same effect as the French panel papers; then 


because by construction the angles oe, keo, are | the intervals should be filled up with plain 
respectively equal to the angles msu, /su, hence | painting, which should harmonise with the 


the line ou is parallel to jm, and it therefore | 
follows that uz is not parallel to jm; again, if 

jk be not parallel to m/, then will neither zw nor | 
ou be parallel to jm, nor ever can be whilst that | 
the points j and k do not coincide, which, | 
indeed, will be the case when the angle fdg is 
equal to the angle fgb (see J. P. W.’s diagram), 
because in this case the line gb coincides with the 
bisecting line gi, and therefore the points jzck 
would also coincide. I will only add on this 
subject a general formula for the duplication | 
of the cube, which I should be glad to see put _ 
into a pure geometrical shape by any of your 

numerous readers. If a represent the side | 


' 


: a 4 
of a cube then will a+-~— represent the side 
/ 61 


of a cube double the size of the given one. 

Another geometrical problem occurs to me, 
which, perhaps, is 0! more practical use than 
the former: it is the following :— 


Having a drawing to make of a three-light 
w ndow in the pointed-arch style, the tracery 
of which consists of simple curves, the leading 
lines being as shown in the accompanying 
diagram, the radius of the large arch a b, and 
the width of the lights being given, to find the 
radius o b of the inscribed circle ¢ b d e. 

Make g r on the vertical line equal to hg, 
the distance from centre to centre of the mul- | 
lions ; join ra, cutting the vertical line np in m, | 
then is n m equal to the radius o b as re- | 
quired. 

Demonstration.—Put 0 b = x 
ab=a=fd 
ng=e 

Then, because 





a+2z)*na—atma+e%n a—3e)% 
2e a 

Or — = ——., 

e 


a— 





Hence gr: mn::ga:na, | 


JoHN Buruison. 


anels. Thus you have all the style of the 
‘rench panel paper with a much more durable 
material. If more expensive in the beginning 
it would be far cheaper in the end. 

If porcelain be too dear, glass or some kinds 
of wood, possibly encaustic tiles, would answer 
the same purpose. ‘The great advantage of 
such a material would be, that it might be 
washed without injury, and would not imbibe 
grease as the papers do. 


A House Proprietor. 





THE REVIVAL OF A NATIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE adoption in architecture of one manner 
instead of employing various styles, as under 
our present system, has been proposed to re- 
medy the unsatisfactory state that all who think 
earnestly on the subject agree in considering 
the art to bein. Itis a suggestion for which 
fair apology exists, Whenever architecture 
has possessed genuine vitality, as formerly in 
this country, a style prevailed,—one language 
was accepted and spoken by all. Like other 
speech, it refined with time,—gained strength 
and copiousness from use. Development was 
induced, progression manifested, — not ap- 
parently dependent upon the extraordinary 
chances of individual genius, only deriving, 
perhaps, some sudden occasional splendour 
from the latter source. With us, it is needless 
repeating, a host of styles prevail: we have a 
confusion of tongues,—a corrupt jargon of 
nearly every dialect ever lisped or spoken 
upon the earth. ‘The history of the art does 
not encourage us to expect again a noble, 


| living speech, unless one of these many modes 


of expression were extricated, and cultivated 
apart from the rest. 


Nature has imparted to every soil its own 





peculiar character, and all the valuable anq 
interesting architecture in the world resembles 
nature in this particular. ‘The architecture of 
a country, setting aside its nationality, should 
be a homogeneous architecture. Such did Bri. 
tain once contain—an architecture vast and 
beautiful, congruous with the scenery of the 
land. Our modern structures, in most in. 
stances, equally outrage both, and appear 
(what, indeed, they are) debased and garbled 


—_ in the presence of glorious originals, 


new architecture would be folly, unless jt 
were in harmony with the old, whose monn. 
ments are our actual wealth, and stand quick 
amid the lifeless fossil spoil by which they are 
encumbered. ; 

To imagine, however, that our architects 
would, or could, unanimously agree imme- 
diately to appropriate and practice exclusively 
one general form, is absurd. Still it may not 
be vain to invite a section of them to combine 
for such a purpose, or to invite all approving 


| minds to unite such a purpose, as far as pos- 


sible, with the system at present encouraged, 
A society might be formed, perhaps of a local 
kind, in a particular district or county. It is 
not meant for designing churches alone, with 
a public edifice or mansion now and then, but 
to design any and every building whatsoever ; 
for, well considered, every creation of this art 
has a great destination. 

The choice of a style need not embarrass us. 
If styles are manifold, there are but two sorts 
of architecture—organic and scenic, the real 
and the feigned. But the style becomes of 
less importance when it is selected as a vehicle 
for thought and invention,—when assumed by 
a body of men, who, in the study of it, con- 
template not to be pupils always, but poets 
presently. H. 








METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


A GENERAL court was held on Thursday, the 19th. 
The Earl of Carlisle in the chair. The necessary 
deeds were ordered for the purpose of accepting a 
loan of 3,000/. from the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, for the Fulham and Hammersmith dis- 
tricts. 

New rates were ordered to be prepared on the 
following districts, the funds being entirely ex- 
hausted :—Lower Wapping Level, at 8d. in the 
pound ; Limehouse Level, at Is. ; Tower-hill Level, 
at 6d. ; and Hermitage Level, at 6d. 

The Chancery Proceedings against the Commis- 
sioners.—A letter was received from Messrs. Smith 
and Son, the solicitors to the commissioners, an- 
nouncing the result of the proceedings before Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce, the injunction being 
granted ; but an opinion was expressed that the 
works of the commission would be little impeded 
thereby. , 

Mr. Leslie dissented altogether from the inter- 
pretation put upon the Vice-Chancellor’s decision 
by the solicitors of the commission. The Vice- 
Chancellor had, in his decision, distinctly declared 
that the commissioners had acted wrong, had ex- 
ceeded their authority, and that the case was not 
one that came within the 61st section. He believed 
the matter had been correctly stated in the daily 
journals; and he (Mr. L.) had the opinion of the 
registrar of the court that the decided view of the 
Vice-Chancellor was that the question did not come 
within the 61st section. i 

The Earl of Carlisle remarked that the position 
of the commissioners was most perplexing. If, in 
cases of emergency, they ordered works, they did 
so at the risk of getting into the Court of Chan- 
cery; if they neglected to do so, Mr. Payne, the 
coroner, had recently, in a charge to a jury, told 
them that the commissioners could be indicted for 
manslaughter. In this unenviable position, if the 
question could be settled on terms of arbitration, 
he thought they should adopt that course as soon a 
possible. : 

Mr. Bullar said the only illegality was in Te 
moving the soil. The officers, for the purpose és 
filling in the ditches, had dug the soil from the 
banks instead of taking dry rubbish to the spot. ’ 

Mr. Leslie said that at first the court justife 
their acts under the 61st section, but being — 
from that they tried the 37th and 38th sections ; but 
on these they found the Vice-Chancellor just - 
much opposed to them as he was on the wnt 
although they contended that it was artificial oe 
formed by the casting-up of the sewer, and tha 
they might take possession of it. This was 4 ne 
of great importance, having got the decision up 
it, and having got into the ‘* mess”’ entirely pare 
not bringing the question before the court in th 
first instance. Before the court knew anything 
about it, the officers were sent to the land to comm! 
what had brought them into the Court of Chancery: 
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The views he entertained on this subject were em- | 


bodied in a protest signed by him some time since, 
that complaints were not brought before the court 
in the first instance, and then referred to a com- 
mittee for investigation. 


Certainly not the rate-payers, as the parties who 


had ordered these works, it turned out, had no right | 


to give any such order. The costs, he understood, 
were upwards of 250/., which was an amount of 
great importance, and therefore he thought that a 
special court should be held to consider that ques- 
tion. By that time they would have the Vice- 
Chancellor’s order. The question now was how 
far the officers were safe in carrying on their works. 
Every order, he doubted not, would now get into 
the solic tor’s office ; and the solicitor, on the other 
side, was delighted at the prospect of abundant 
employment. 

Mr. R. L. Jones believed it was now time to 
take a common-sense mode of conducting the 
business of the court, instead of its being done by 
the Works Committee, who had taken upon them- 
selves the authority of giving answers in the name 
of the court. To go through the minutes of their 
proceedings, he must say their acts were really 
astonishing. Were the court to meet week by week 
the business might be got rid of, the officers would 
be more at liberty to attend to their duties, seeking 
out what was proper to be done, instead of, as at 
present, their time being engrossed in their attend- 
ance upon committees. Another important principle 
required to be settled—as to some general plan in 
their works; but now, in one case, they would order 
a 9-in, drain, in another one of 2 ft. 6in., without 
any systematic plan whatever. They had also put 
it forth that a 6-inch pipe would carry off the entire 
drainage of 12,000 houses. Now, such a statement 
was truly ridiculous. They were wasting their time 
in experiments, while the wants of many districts 
were neglected. He instanced the present defective 
sewerage of Holloway, and, although they found 
20,000/. in hand belonging to that district when 
they took office, yet that money had been appro- 
priated to other objects, and the inhabitants of Hol- 
loway remained without any relief. 

The Earl of Carlisle thought it useless to enter 
into these general topics, as the court bad confirmed 
the order of the committee. It had been repre- 
sented to them that persons were dying on the banks 
of this sewer, and however sorry he might be to see 
that their proceedings had brought them into the 
Court of Chancery, yet the inhabitants of Ber- 
mondsey had publicly thanked them for the mea- 
sures that had been taken in their behalf. He 
thought directions should be given to their solicitors 
to devise measures for the purpose of coming to a 
solution of the difficulty with Mr. Rains, and he 
accordingly moved—‘‘ That the Vice-Chancellor’s 
judgment be communicated to the surveyors, and 
that the solicitors be ordered to communicate with 
Mr. Rains with a view to an equitable adjustment.”’ 
—This was unanimously agreed to. 

State of the Sewerage of Blackfriars-road.—A 
deputation from the Board of Guardians of St. 
Saviour’s Union, Southwark, attended the court to 
represent the offensive state of Blackfriars-road, in 
consequence of the stench arising from the gully- 
hoies of the sewers. 

Mr. Charles Brady addressed the court, and said 
that, as a medical man, he could positively state that 
most severe injuries were attributab!e to the acts of 
the present commissioners. He had for twenty-five 
years resided in this neighbourhood, but until about 
eighteen months he found no odour to offend the 
nose in any part of tuis locality ; but now the neigh- 
bourhood was so completely infected that persons in 
the habit of coming from Brixton, Clapham, and 
other places, to their places of business in the City, 
avoided the Blackfriars-road altogether, in conse- 
quence of the offensive smells in every part of it. 
He believed the cause of this smell to arise from the 
fact of their having covered in an old open ditch, 
nearly seven feet wide, for which they had substi- 
tuted a pipe of twelve inches bore, and this pipe 


being insufficient to discharge the contents of the | 
old ditch, the steach was forced into the adjoining | 


houses, 
Mr. Chadwick defended the system of flushing, 
but it should be borne in mind that there were 


300,000 cesspools in the metropolis, and according | 
to the evidence contained in the third report of the | 
the Sanitary Commissioners, it appeared that if the | 
contents of them were brought together it would | 
form one enormous cesspool of 50 feet in width, | 


6 feet 6 inches in depth, and would reach from the 


Broadway, at Hammersmith, to Bow-bridge, a dis- | 
They had been 


tance of upwards of 10 miles. 
charged with wasting 400. per week in flushing, 
but it appeared that the whole amount spent for this 
purpose was 150/. per week, every sixpence of 
which represented a load of filth removed. 

After observations from other commissioners, it 
Was ordered that Mr. Grant, assistant surveyor, do 
accompany the deputation, survey the locality, and 
‘pecially report upon it to the court. 
me. Retirement of Mr. Hertslet, the Clerk.— 
Mir. Leslie said, however painful it might be to him, 


He wished to know who | 
was to pay the expense of this Chancery suit? | 
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if Mr. Hertslet persisted in his determination, he | 


would move that his resignation be accepted. He 
wished to know if he had any communication to 
make on the subject. 


Mr. Hertslet was willing to do so, if it was the | 


wish of the court, and accordingly read a letter, of 
which the following is the pith :— 

‘* T have never hesitated to express my opinion of 
the impracticable character of the Metropolitan 
Sewers Act, especially with reference to the im- 
provement rates, which are by no means what I 
contemplated in my evidence before the Sanitary 
Commission, and which, I venture to predict, can 
never be carried out as a system, even though they 
succeed in a few isolated cases; nay, more, I am 
convinced that if attempted in their present shape 
they will greatly retard the practical good which 
may and ought to be effected by improvement rates. 

I had hoped that, as the commission was to last 
but for two years, the court would have addressed 
itself at once, after modifying the more pressing 
evils, to the laying down of a definite and intelligible 
course of action for works, with a code of bye-laws 
embracing the general principles waich should guide 
the public and the officers of the court; but, without 
going into details which would give offence, I will 
briefly say this has not been done ; an entirely dif- 
ferent course has been pursued, and I must, there- 
fore, respectfully decline to continue in the service 
of the commissioners. 

Our objects are, I am convinced, the same, but 
the mode of obtaining our objects is as opposite as 
it is possible to be. It is not the amount of work 
that has borne me down, but the anxiety caused by 
the conviction that the manner in which the work is 
set about is not the way to gain the point in view. 

It has been suggested to me that biame may 
attach to me as order-clerk because I have not 
brought forward rules and regulations for adoption ; 
but allow me to ask what rules could I propose for 
working out a system of which the outline even has 
never been communicated to me, if, indeed, it exist ? 

In proof that I am not alarmed by the vastness 
of the subject, I will add a few observations as to 
future plans ; but before doing so, I must ask leave 
to explain a part of my letter of resignation which 
appears to have been misunderstood. It has been 
inferred in the public papers that I have applied 
for a pension, but all I have asked for is that I may 
not be considered to have waived my claim, should 
I, through age or infirmity, ‘ever require such 
assistance. At present, and so long as I have 
health and strength to gain a competence, J must 
confess I am too proud to take, in such a way, the 
money of the rate-payers. 

With regard to future drainage works, I believe 
that by a well considered plan, most valuable and 
at the same time most economical arrangements are 
easy of attainment; but the question of drainage 
cannot possibly much longer be allowed to stand 
alone, nor can the inhabitants of the metropolis be 
permitted to remain under the imputation of being 


the only peuple in the kingdom incompetent to | 


manage their own affairs, or to have a voice in the 
details of measures for which they supply the 
means. 

A Health Act must be introduced into the metro- 
polis, but [ respectfully submit that it must not be 
the present Public Health Act. The subjects of 


the following Acts are so blended that it is impos- | 


sible to separate them; and the working of some 
of them is so arbitrary and oppressive as to demand 
their immediate alteration or repeal, viz.— 


1. The Metropolitan Buildings Act. 

2. The Metropolitan Paving Act. 

3. The Metropolitan Sewers Act. 

4. The various and numerous Acts for paving, 
water, &c., &c., within a radius of 10 miles of 
St. Paul’s. 

These Acts (taken in connection with such clauses 
as apply, of the Public Health Act and of the 
Nuisances Prevention Act), if not very valuable in 
the way of suggestion, will at least point out many 
things to be avoided in the future Act. 

The working of an Act to be framed so as to em- 


brace ail these objects (and until all these objects are | 
' embraced no real good will be effected) should be 


intrusted to men standing high in the several profes- 
sions of physic, engineering, and law. By adopting 
the commercial principle of payment for attendances, 
as Directors of Companies are paid, the services of 
six commissioners might be obta’ned for those of 
one on the present system. To work out the de- 
tails of the system to be laid down under such 
guidance, I would recommend that the metropolis 
be divided into sections, keeping in view the two 
elements of property and population. Each of 
these sections, say eight or ten, should annually 
elect a commissioner or commissioners ; and, again 
adopting the principle above alluded to, the com- 
missioners so elected should be paid for each attend- 
ance, the number of attendances being limited so 
that no one commissioner should receive more than 
2007. per annum. The public would thus have no 
one to blame but themselves if they did not obtain 
the services of a board in which they could most 
thoroughly confide, at a cost equal only to the 








salary of one or two commissioners paid as at pre- 
sent. 

The saving that would thus be effected would be 
one of the least advantages, it would, however, be 
immense; I believe that the fees and expenses 
under the Buildings Act alone (between 30,000/. 
and 40,000/. a-year) would meet the whole de- 
mands, except, perhaps, the charges for extra su- 
pervision of important works, and the present 
charges and expenses under all similar acts for the 
metropolis would be entirely saved.’’ 


A special court was held on Monday last, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the plan of 
Mr. Phillips, the surveyor, for the drainage of the 
whole metropolitan district, by means of a tunnel 
sewer, extending from Twickenham to Plumstead 
marshes, a distance of 194 miles. 

As the scheme proposed to embrace within its 
operation the drainage of the city of London, the 
Lord Mayor and the City Commissioners of Sewers 
were summoned, for the first time, under the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

On the motion of the Earl of Carlisle, the Lord 
Mayor was called to the chair. 

The first letter of Mr. Phillips, presented on the 
21st of June, was read, as was. Mr. Austin’s obser- 
vations in reply to the statements therein contained, 
some portions of which were of a very personal 
nature, and the general purport of it was, that Mr. 
Phillips’s plan was so extremely faulty that it would 
be difficult to believe that any one holding the office 
of chief surveyor to the Metropolitan Commission 
of Sewers could have been serious in laying it 
before the court.—A letter was read from Mr. 
Phillips, which stated that, of the fourteen days 
allowed him for arranging his plan, estimates, &c., 
five of them had been taken up by the proceedings 
in the Court of Chancery. 

Another letter was read from Sir H. De la Beche, 
pointing out that the strata through which the pro- 
posed tunnel would pass, were not entirely London 
clay, that faults would be found in them, and stating 
the difficulties that must arise if ever the tunnel be- 
came choked. 

Mr. Phillips then produced a voluminous docu- 
ment, in exposition of his views, with the leading 
features of which our readers are acquainted.* 

The Lord Mayor said, he observed in the reading 
of this document that no provision was made for 
the accumulation of the refuse at those seasons 
when sewage was not required in the country dis- 
tricts ; and he wished to know how that was to be 
provided for ?—Mr. Phillips said, as the sewage 
was received it would undergo a process of filtra- 
tion, and the filtered water might then be di - 
charged into the Thames. The extent of the dep t 


| at Plumstead would be between seven and eight 


acres. 

The Earl of Carlisle then rose and said, that he 
believed that this was a measure of immense im- 
portance, not only in respect to Mr. Austin and 
Mr. Phillips, but with regard to the commission 
itself, which, it might be considered, was put upon 
its trial, and that it should receive a scrupulous 
attention, so as to leave no doubt upon the mind of 
the public as to their impartiality. At that 
ment it was difficult to state the proper course, but 
he had no doubt that any suggestions would be 
properly received by the intelligent body of gentle- 
men that he then had the honour to address. He 
felt, nevertheless, from the largeness of the details 


mo- 


| that they had but heard for the first time, they 
' could come to no sudden decision upon the question 


at the present moment. They had, happily, some 
engineers of high character in the commission, and 
therefore he suggested that this plan should be re- 
ferred to them for their consideration. 

Mr. Walter, M.P., hoped that if it was referred 


| to civil engineers it would not be to those who 


were members of the commission, as one of them at 
least had expressed an opinion strongly against 
Mr. Phillips, who might not receive an impartial 
consideration. 

Mr. Leslie thought the same opportunities should 
be given to Mr. Austin as had been afforded to Mr. 
Phillips for bringing forward his plan, and that 
both plans should be submitted to the metropolitan 
parishes, who would have to raise the money to pay 
for them, as it was quite impossible to undertake 
works of such magnitude unless they had the har- 
monious concurrence of those partics who were to 
find the funds. 

Lord Ebrington objected to the theory that this 
court was tied to any one plan, as a particular plan 
might be good for one part of London and not for 
another. Whatever the views of the court might be 
as to the desirableness of coming to a just decision, 
he trusted that one plan would not be pitted against 
another, and if they were sent out, that they would 
be sent out simultaneously. He thought, too, that 
their former surveyor, Mr. Roe, whose loss to the 
commission as an active reformer he much deplored, 
should be communicated with and consulted on this 





* Our notices have already extended to so great a length, 
that we must postpone the extracts we had made from the 


report. 
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subject. At present no result could be arrived at, 
and they should also take care that the final tribunal 
to which it might be referred, should, like Ceesar’s 
wife, be above suspicion. 

Mr. Chadwick concurred in the importance of the 
subject, and vindicated the independent course pur- 
sued by the Survey Committee. He was opposed 
to sending out their discussions to the parishes, and 
also to the exclusion of the engineers of the commis- 
sion from the consideration of this subject. He 
then took a review of the plans that had been pro- 
posed by Mesars. Austin and Phillips for a portion 
of the metropolis. He would not go into the sub- 
ject of the attacks that had been made on the com- 
mission, as he felt assured that those who made 
them were unaware of what had really been done. 
The sewer drainage consisted but of une-fourth, 
while the cesspool and house drainage comprised 
three-fourths of the evaporating refuse, and the 
attention of the Survey Committee had been for 
some time devoted to this subject, and even Mr. 
Phillips had availed himself of their researches in 
the production of his present plan, when he pro- 
posed hollow brickwork instead of solid. He hoped | 
the city commissioners would pursue their inquiry 
independent of this commission, for the more inves- | 





| 
| 
| 


tigation there was, the greater would be the ulti- | 
mate benefit te the public. 

The Hon. F. Byng, Mr. R. L. Jones, and Mr. 
Bullar having spoken, 

Dr. Buckland, in a long address, pointed out the 
great variation of the gedglogical strata through | 
which the tunnel would pass. It was proposed on | 
the assumption that it would entirely go through 
London clay. Now he could positively affirm that 
there was no London clay at Rotherhithe, but that 
the tunnel was even below it. Several parts of the 
line abounded with plastic clays, alternated with beds 
of permeating weeping sand and gravel, and in many 
districts loaded with water. He also alluded to the 
expensive cutting near Reading, on the Great 
Western Railway, from the inability, in its con- 
struction, to bore the plastic clay; and also at 
Bosley, on the South-Western Railway, where the 
engineer attempted to tunnel it, but was compelled 
to give up the effort. They frequently found beds 
of porous sand and water below the London clay, as 
was the case in the Kilsby tunnel on the North- 
Western Railway, in which work nearly half a 
million of money had been wasted. Below the 
Thames it might be said that the strata were fre- 
quently but a sack of sand so loose in its nature, that 
on the ground being opened for a sewer on the 
south side of St. Paul’s, there was an immense rush 
of sand, and so rapidly did it run, that great fears 
were entertained that the fabric of St. Paul’s would 
be undermined ; and there was no security that, by | 
tapping those beds of water on the south-east part | 
of London, every house in that district might | 
not be undermined. The London clay glanced off | 
at the north-east corner of St. Paul’s, and he could 
vouch that there was not an atom of London clay 
between Rotherhithe and the base of Shooter’s Hill. 

Mr. Leslie made a few observations on the 
geological strata near Greenwich ; and said the great 
mistake of the Thames Tunnel was in not taking a 
lower level, the tcp of the present tunnel being, he 
was informed, only 6 feet from the bed of the 
river.—Mr. Alderman Lawrence thought a portion 
of the drainage might be passed to Twickenham, 
notwithstanding the joking that had taken place on 
the former commissioners attempting to pass drain- 
age up hill. 

Mr. Norris suggested that the subject should be 
thrown open to the scientific world, by which they 
would invite more complete and more efficient plans, 
which might turn out to be superior to those at pre- 
sent under consideration ; and therefore he thought 
that all persons should be invited to sendin plans. 

After some further observations, the Earl of 
Carlisle proposed a series of resolutions, to the effect 
that Mr. Phillipsand Mr. Austin present statements 
of their plans, with the probable expense, in a month 
from this date; that at the same time any other 
plans that may be offered will be received, and 
referees appointed to report on the whole ; that each 
plan comprehend the whole area of Mr. Phillip’s 
scheme, and the probable amount of compensation 
for land ; and that the Ordnance be applied to fora 
rough plan of the area now under survey, to be 
given as quickly as possible. 








CoLLece or Civin EnGineers, Pur- 
NeEY.—At the annual meeting of this establish- 
ment, held on the 20th inst., the Duke of 
Cambridge presided. It appeared from the 
report read by the principal, the Rev. Morgan 
Cowie, that the council have founded three 
exhibitions of 30/. per annum each. 

ALL Saints’ Cuurcu, KnNiGutTspripGe, 
was consecrated on Saturday morning in last 
week. It is situated in the new estate known 
as Ennismore-gardens, and was built from the 
designs of Mr. Lewis Vulliamy, in the Italian 
style. We must take an opportunity to look 
at it, 


| at Gainsborough. 
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PAiscellanea, 

Raitway JorrinGs.—The southern por- 
tion of the Great Northern Railway is pro- 
gressing rapidly ;—the several tunnels at 
Tottenham, Whetstone, Enfield, and South 
Mims, are in active preparation. ‘The whole 
of the brickwork is being laid in mortar made 
of Lias lime. A wooden bridge on this line, 
between Lincoln and _ Littleworth, named 
Peakirk-bridge, took fire on Sunday week, 
and was entirely destroyed ‘in an incredibly 
brief period of time.’ The loss is estimated 
at 2,0001. to. 3,0001——The Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Junction Railway was opened on 
Tuesday week from Sheffield to Gainsborough, 
completing the communication between Liver- 
pool on the west and Grimsby and Hull on 


'the east. Captain Winn has inspected the 
| whole, bestowing particular care, it 1s said, on 


tne Rother viaduct (of which 21 arches fell in 
November), and the iron bridges, especially the 
wrought-iron tubular bridge over the Trent 
A great many men are 





/at work on the large tunnel between Aber- 


dare and Merthyr,—Messrs. Hunt and Ed- 
wards, contractors. Messrs. Ritson and Co. 
are also actively engaged on the same line be- 





tween Hirwain and Pontwalby. Some 
alleged improvements on Messrs. Clarke 


}and Varley’s resilient atmospheric tube are 


being patented by Mr. C. H. Greenhow, 
patentee of the geometrical railway. ‘The pis- 
ton is to be guided internally by wheels and a 
rod, and a vacuum is to be obtained, on the 
barometrical system, by causing water to fall 
to its barometrical level from an air-tight 
vessel connected with the atmospheric tubes. 
The final departure of the Provisional 
Government by railway from Carlsruhe, says 
a German correspondent of the Times, was 
attended by a curious incident. They ordered 
the officers to give up the caisse of the com- 
pany, and seized a large quantity of furniture 
and matériel belonging to the Government, 
which they directed to be packed into waggons 
and sent on, along with themselves, towards 
Rastadt. Just before starting, the loaded car- 
riages were dexterously backed into a covered 
shed, and others exactly similar, but empty, 
were attached to the train. With these the 
Provisionals departed in all security. When 
the ‘ mistake’ was discovered it was too late 
to rectify it, for the Prussians were in posses- 
sion. ‘I'he coup was worthy of a Figaro. 

JOKING OVER THE Grave.—Some of our 
readers are curious in epitaphs, and may like 
to see the following vagary, which is in Mon- 
mouth churchyard we are told :— 
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Wuo Diep May 3lst, 1832. 
AGep 33 Years. 

We give it not alone for the ingenuity it dis- 
plays, but that we may reiterate ovr condem- 
nation of such misplaced jokes. 

FLOWER-PATTERN PAPER-HANGINGS. — 
I would speak of the importance of a know- 
ledge of botany to the inventors of flower 
patterns ; whether for muslin, for damask, or 
for wall papers. It is most certain that true 
taste will prefer the pattern which most nearly 
represents the natural flowers, with ail their 
peculiarities of form, and in their true colours. 
‘The stems in nature may be stiff and angular ; 
if they be so, it is vain to attempt in the pat- 
tern to give them graceful bends, and to hope, 
by so doing, to please the eye. ‘Io represent 
branches of hawthorn flowers on the twining 
stems of a convolvulus would be monstrously 
absurd. And yet faults as glaring are fre- 
quently committed by ignorant draughtsmen, 
when they attempt the composition of floral 
patterns. Of course, I am not now speaking 
of the combinations of “ fancy flowers” — 





blossoms that exist only in the brain of the 








(Jury 28, 1849. 


ealico-printer or the paper-stainer—these ma 
be as fantastical as you please. But | s ae 
of the unnatural distortion of real ag 
resulting from ignorance of the 
proportion and number of their 
Why is it that floral patterns on w 
are out of fashion? or are driy 
the bed-rooms on the third landing 
back parlour of the country inn? 
surely, that flowers are out of fashion ; or that 
the taste for them is less general than it was 
formerly. But it is that the taste of the public 
is not properly ministered to: it has outrun 
that of the manufacturer. In a rude state of 
education, bright colours and gracefully bended 
branches on the walls will please the eye that 
does not stop to question their propriety. But 
as refinement increases, truth in form wil] be 
preferred to brilliancy in colour, and the 
twining of branches that is not natural will be 
no longer thought graceful. It will be no 
longer regarded as a twining but a twisting— 
perverting nature for a false effect. This js 
the true reason why floral patterns in wall 
papers are now so much out of favour, and 
why, when selecting the paper for a room, one 
is forced (I speak from experience), after turn. 
ing over books of patterns till you are weary, 
to take refuge in some arabesque design—some 
combination of gréceful curves of no meaning 
—as an escape fron, the frightful compositions 
that are called flower patterns. It is surely 
high time that our manufacturers should seek 
to correct this evil. These are not days in 
which any one can afford to be left a step 
behind the rest of the world. He that once 
loses his place in the foremost rank, is pushed 
aside and lost in the crowd that is eagerly 
pressing forward, and almost treading on his 
heels. Already French wall-papers are rapidly 
coming into use. They have brought down 
the prices of the home-manufacture consider- 
ably, and they will undoubtedly drive home- 
made papers out of the market altogether if 
the manufacturers do not exert themselves to 
produce more artistic patterns than they com- 
monly originate at present.* 

Rattway Compensation. — At Wolver- 
hampton, a case was lately tried by special 
jury between a mine-owning company at Tivi- 
dale, Rowley Regis, and the Stour Valley 
Railway Company, as to an acre of land, on 
which the claimants wanted 400/. for surface 
value, and 2,400/. for injury from severance. 
In course of the evidence it appeared that the 
owners had been previously compensated for 
severance of this area by a canal company, 
and that the cost of new shafts, &c., which the 
owners said they meant to have formed, had 
not the severance taken place, would be of 
itself between 4,000/. and 5,000I1., a sum ex- 
ceeding the value of the mine altogether, the 
more especially as all the thick coal had heen 
already worked out of it by the old shafis. 
The defendants’ counsel, therefore, appealed 
to the practical common sense of the jury, and 
“trusted that the result of their verdict would 
be to read a wholesome lesson to persons who 
came forward with such exorbitant and fictiti- 
ous claims.” ‘The jury found a verdict of 3501, 
as value of the land, but nothing for severance. 
The amount recovered was 2501. less than the 
sum offered by the company. 

Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 18th August, 
for the whole or any portion of the several 
works required in the erection of the north 
wing, &c., of the Manchester Royal Infirmary ; 
by 10th, for masons’, plasterers’, and other 
works in the restoration of St. Andrews 
Church, Halstead; by a date not specilied, for 
the erection of twelve eight-roomed houses 0 
the vicinity of St. Giles’s, Camberwell ; by 2!st 
August, for pewing, repewing, repairing, al 
warming the interior of Northfleet Church, 
Kent; by 3rd, for the restoration and repew- 
ing of Kirk Deighton Church, near W etherby; 
by a date not specified, for alterations an 
additions to the Court-house in Wakefield ; by 
2nd August, for the erection of a turnpike- 
house at Orwell; by 31st July, for the erec 
tion and completion of a cotton-shed at Wiga"s 
by 7th August, for alterations and additions 
premises at Leeds; by 21st, for copper Ba» 
rivets, tacks, &c., for the navy; and by 2 
for pine timber and Dantzic oak thick stu®, 
also for the navy. 
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* From “ Botany considered in Reference to the Arts 
Design,’ by Dr, Harvey. 
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BeepLeE AND RoGeErs’s VENTILATING 
Bricks.—Under this title has been regis- 
tered a brick so shaped that when two are 
placed end to end a circular space is left at 
the junction. This circular space connecting 
from course to course, a wall formed with them 
is, to a certain extent, hollow, and admits of 
currents of air through it, either heated or 
otherwise. Each brick is 9 inches square and 
3 inches thick, the size of two common bricks, 
so that only half the usual number is required 
to do a rod of brickwork, and as they pay but 
one duty, and are laid with very little more 


Jabour than a common brick, work may be | 


executed at a considerable saving. A common 
brick is used at the angle of each course. 


Her Magsesty’s THEATRE.—The second 
scene in the new and successful ballet diver- 


tisement at her Majesty’s Theatre, Les Plaisirs | 
de V Hiver, isa very charming representation | 


of a town on the banks of a frozen river, and 


a bright day in the midst of winter. The | 


houses and buildings are covered with snow, 
the sun rises, and the sports begin. Well 
done, Mr. Marshall! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


+ rpon y Tomnren 
IT OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—Lectures on Chemistry. by Mr. J. M. Ashley, Paily 
at Half.past Three, and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at Nine o’clock. Lecture, by Dr. Bachhoffner. on 
Masters’s Patent Process of Freezing Dessert Ices, &e. Lecture on 
Painting, by J. Clark, Fsq., illustrated by examples from the Old 
A Lecture on Character, with Musical [ustrations, by J. 
i ll, Esq., every evening at Fight o’clo k. The Microscope. 
e Dissolving Views include Scenes in Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land, from Original Drawiogs taken on the spot by J. 
Skinner Prout. Esq ; a'so a New Series of Dioramic Effects, by Mr. 
Childe. New Chromatrope. Diver and Diving Bell.—Admission, 

Is. : Schools, half-price. 











RITISH MUTUAL LIFE GOFFICE.— 

The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 

vantages gained for Assurers bythe plan on which policies are 

granted by this Office.—Apply to CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Secretary,17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


ARCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
4 GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
69, Lombard-street, London 

Cuainman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, A.R.A. 
TRUSTEES, 

T. L. Donaldson, Esq. | A. Salvin, Esq., F.S.A. 

S. Grimsdell, Esq. | G, Smith, Esq., F.S.A, 
The rates for both Fire and Life Insurances are as low as can 
with safety be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly ; one-half the annual premium 
may be left unpaid for seven years, or one-third to the end of life. 

Thus large sums may be insured at the smallest present outlay 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, &c., may be had at the Office 
69, Lombard-street, or of the agents 
JOHN REDDISH, Manaczer. 


TEXHE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY.—Ineorporated by Act of Parliament 

on the principal of Mutual Life Assurance, No. #1, Lombard-street, 
nh. 


Londo 
TRUSTEES. 
John Camphell Renton, Fisq., M.P. | R 
Kichard Malins, Esc VS ; 
Wi 








shard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
C. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
liam Wilberforce, Esq. 

This Company is prohibited by their deed of constitution, duly re 
gistered in terms of the Act, from disputing a policy upon any 
ground whatever. All questions as to age, health, habits, and other 









matters deserving of inquiry prior to the contract 1 
into, are held as finally settled when the assured receives hi ey 
Copies of the annual report, and of the annual meeting 4 


members, prospectuses and schedules may be obtained by personal 


or written application to the Head-ofticc, orany of the Agents. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 











[RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of | 


Brick-lane, St. Luke’s).—J.J. JONES having made great addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Lrou Columns 

ria 


Girders, Railings, Gates, ron Coping, Balconies, Window Guar 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, 
Enel sures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp aud other Brackets, ( 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Arca Gratings, 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forze Backs and Trouzhs. Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves 
Ranges, &¢., always in stock. 


nr ry vy Tse yy 4 a ry’ 
PATENT WROUGHT NAILS.—These 
Nails are submitted to the notice of Bui'ders, Contractors, 
end Ship-builders, as being superior to any others. and cheaper. 
They have the toughness of the best hand-made nails, with far 
greater uniformity of make. The flat-pointed Rose Nails are par- 
ticularly recommended wherever oak or other hard wood is used ; 
being perfectly chisel-pointed, they require no boring, and will 
drive into the hariest wood without splitting it. and their heads 
eing very strong, do not fly of The PATENT WROUGIIT 
N Al LS may be had of ali wholesale ironmongers; and an ample 
stock of them is kept at the warehouses of the agents, HIGGS and 
GEOKGE, 179, Borough, London. 







auti- 


Fly and 





WATT ‘ TOI ATID Ty ry 
pal ENT CORRUGATED IRON. — To 
=. _ Architects, Builders, &., &&—JOHN WALKER (Son of 
} d. Walker, the Patentee of the above, who retired in the year 
'S45.) begs to call the attention of all connected with buildings to 
} * improved CORRUGATED IRON SHEBTS, 8 feet long and 
35 inches wide; and also to the Drawing of a large IRON HOUSE 
just shippe {to California, for an illustrated description of wh’ch 
bee il ustrated London Newa of Saturday, July 14, and the Liver- 
Doot Me reury of July 17, copies of which ay be seen at the Office, 
Re Grace ‘hurch-street ; at H. M. Bowden's, 82. Mark-lane ; or at 
ns W rightson’s Salthouse Nock. Livervool J. WALKEK 
undertakes to manufacture any quantity of Corrugated Iron’ Roofs 
j1 the shortest possible time, and at rates much below those 
hitherto paid. 

_N.B. The difficulty which has hitherto existed in the Elliptic 
wine account of there _beinz so many joins, has_ induced 
Sie KER to erect machines whereby he can strike Elliptical 
Sheets, by which means the numerous joins are avoided, and the 
roof of course rendered more sightly. 


7 i hl ‘Trac “ryt Tr Ist T 

RR OBERT FULKES’ STOVE and RANGE 
A ectn ANUFACTORY, 91 and 92, Park-street, Camden-town. 

Mick) endid assortment of Register Stoves on show, commencing 
nae - ph 6d. per inch. Elliptic ditto, with double backs, 2id. per 
ixace anges of all kinds equally low. Best raiu-water pipe, 2} 
ews, 63 as 3 inches, 1s. 3d. per yard. Cast Lath Nails, 10s. 3d. per 
158 oera ‘rim Locks, with brass striker, staples, and patent spindles, 
oe oun. Every description of Ironmongery at the lowest 





| one, for example, in three days, and a more ¢ 
| than a week 


URBIDGE and HEALY, 130, FLEET- | 


STREET, LONDON, beg respectfully to inform the Build. | 
ing Public that they fit up COOKING ARRANGEMENTS for | 
large Mansions, with patent appliances on scientific principles, 
which ensure greater economy and efficieny than hitherto | 
attained. Also HOT WATER APPARATUS, upon improved 
and scientific principles, which they recommend for its peculia 
safety for the Warming of Mansions, &c. 

They fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drying 
in a cleauly, expeditious, and safe manner. They also fit up 
BATHS with elegant arrangements, with every modern scientific 
improvement. Also Apparatus for the plentiful supply of Hot 
Water for Baths and general use of Mansions and larze establish 
meuts. 


OLD -ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
»98-Street. Walworth. 





18, Cr 





OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits | 


e the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranzes, &c., &e. 
Black Rezisters, from 6d. perin.and upwards 
Brizht ditto with Black and Bright Bars, 3/. 10s. and upwards. 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, witb Ovenand Back Boiler :— 
3 ft , 2'. 83, 3 ft. 6in , 2. 158, 





Elliptic Stoves, with double backs, 3d. per in. 
All articles inade on the premises aud warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe 
rior style, hung in secret, 8s. per pull 


| 0, BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— | 


re undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRON MONGERY, at YOUNG’S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other | 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance | 
or a respectable London reference. 
2 3 Inches. 

Cast Butts.............. 53. 3d, 78. Gd. 11s. per 6 dozens, 

Y 4d. 6d. 1d, Dod. ) per 
Is. 4d. Is. 10d. j§ 1,000, 





Clasp. . 





: Nos 3 4 5 

Patent Line .... 6s. 6d. 73. 3d. 93. 10d 12s. per gross 
2 2) 3 Inches. 

Rain Pipe ...... Is 1d. 1s.3d. 1s, 5d. per yard. 


CHEAP 
RONMONGERY WAREHOUSE, 
2, York-street, Borough, leading to the Borough Market— 
GEORGE SANDEMAN and Co. 








Elliptic stoves, with double backs, 3d. per inch. 
Register stoves....... everscccecoes 63d. per inch, 
Patent cut clasp 4d. 6d. q 
Per thousand.... 6d. 8d. 1s, 3d. 


Best sash line, 5s. per gross. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
No.1 2 3 4 5 6 
Per gross—4s.3d. 53 636d 73 6d lds. lads, 
Sash weights, 6s. per cwt. 
Cast butts, 1 2 24 inch, 
Per dozen, 8d. lid. 1s, 4d. 
Fvery description of Lronmongery at the lowest prices. 
Warehouse closes at Seven o’Clock. 


y 2pe *ATTIVE DO 
TyXO BUILDERS and CARPENTERS,— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6jd 
7d., 8d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 403. ; 3 ft. 4 in. 
42s.; 3 ft. 6 in., 44s. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 





8 ft., £2. 183, 3 ft. 6, £3. 73. 4 ft., £3 153 
Best Patent Cut Clasp, 
a1 5d. 74, 10d, 1s. 2d, 1s, 8.1. per 1,000 


31. 4d. 6d. 8d 10d. Qud. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 123. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per ewt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4s. 3d. 5s. 68. 6d. 7s. 6d. 10s. 2s. per gross. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOV 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at tne Warehouse, or bv letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 
TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, &e 
y y La al » ’ 
t AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, 
Blackfriars-read. and 117, Union street, Borough. 

Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Bars :— 
3 ft. 3 ft. 3in, 3 ft. 6in. 3 ft. 9 in. 4 ft. 

£3. £3. 1a. £3. 153. Es £4. 10s, 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought [ron 
Oven :—3 ft. 3 ft. sin. 3 ft. 6 in, 3ft. 9 im 4 ft. 
£5. £5. 158. £6. 5s. £6, 10s, £7. 
Best Register Stoves, at 7d.,8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at 3}d., and 4d. do 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a grent saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or r-- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


TO BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS 


are a great improvement over the present 
mode of fastening all doors, internal and 
external; they are also much better and 
cheaper than the espaguiolette fastening 
for French and other casements ; 

THE USE OF FLUSH BOLTS IS 

ENTIRELY SUPERSEDED, 

and both doors are ingeniously and effec- 
tively rendered secure. 

Prices, and every information, given #t 


the Agents, A. L. PPFEIL and Co., Whole- F 
Gaza 





sale lroumonzgers, 5 and 6, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury. 


cose 











Bp Der 
fAajesty’s ; 
prs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 








HART and SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchitects, builders, 
and others, to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITT’S PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs are stronger, more durable, and 
moreelegantin form, than those in ordinary use, as the spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side screw. T hey are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now In use, 
and, as they adjust themselves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
»x portation, : ; 

a og ition to an extensive stock of door furniture in 
china. crystal, amber, and opal glass, buftalo horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass. &c., en suite, with finger-plates, bell-pulls, and levers, new 
patterns of original design are constantly being added, = - 
order either to sketch or pattern supplied very Ca nes ge _— 
Mav be obtained through any ironmonger, or direct 





f ‘3 *» manufacturers ART and SONS 
from the proprietors and sole manufacturer *, if AR % 
Wholesale Lronmongers, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, Loudon. 

A list of prices sent on application. 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a ver 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts, from 4 inch tol}inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills. Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery, Laths, &c.—Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s) 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 







» Tove tT: Pan Py * 

/ REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 

, BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the Trade 
ant Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
keeps constantly in stock a large and very gencral assortment of 
Prepared Floor Boards and Matched Boarding, planed to a parallel 
breadth and ti:ickness, and fit for immediate use; also a variety 
of machine-prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 
curacy and attention to quality of workmauship.—Southwark 
Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and Uld Barge Wharf, Upper Ground. 
street, Blackfriars. 


yarn > t¢vpP 7 ’ 

‘REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 

a OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING 
THOMAS ADAMS (late 8. Dare), Mahogany and Timber Mer- 
chaut, Bermondsey New-road, Sout'iwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally. that he 
has in stock a large assortment of the above guods, fit for imme 
diate use, at prices which only require atriv! to prove their decid 
cheapness. Also mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 
best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, 
beech, oak, &c.. in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak, 
and fir laths; wheelwrichts’ goods. All sawn and prepared goods 
except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices. Very extensive drying sheds. 


JOHN ANGOLD begs to invite the atten- 
e tion of Builders and others to his dry and well-selected stock 
(in various thicknesses) of WAINSCOT, MAHOGANY, and 
almost every other description of foreign and English wood, which 
he has determined to offer at a considerable reduction from the 
usual prices.—73, Mortimer-street, and 25, Tottenham-street, 
Tottenham-curt-road. 


ST CINT , ’ 

OREIGN WOOD and other Goods.— 
Now discharging, ex “ Port Glasgow,” Blandford. from Que- 

bec, a superior cargo of RED and YELLUW PINE, Board and 
Building Timber, Pine and Spruce Deals and Lathwood. Also, 
shortly expected, other cargoes from Quebec and the lower ports in 
America, and Timber, Deals, Staves, Hemp, Tar, &c., from Arch- 
angel, Petersburg, Memel, Sweden. and Norway,&c. Apply to the 
importers, CHARLES BAKER AND Cv. 


Southampton, July 20. 1849. cctaaisaiele 














MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE, 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET., PIMLICO 
MIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir’s Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge, 
Address to HENRY SOUTIIAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


_ y > ba vrgwer 7 ’ ’ 

G ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 

HW EPPANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND« MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
ality A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


. ‘ ‘ sa 
PHILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 

; IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow prepared FLOUOKING BUARDS of all_ thicknesses, and 
matched lining, eut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices. 


DpEsiccateD WOOD.—DAVISON and 

SYMINGTON’S PATENT. Builders, Cabinet- makers, 
and others, will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood ev thus not only 
be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but is rendered stronger. entirely free from shrinkage, aud in every 
respect better than wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a large stock. 

The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILLS are 
situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE, ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 

rt 













the Commercial an Fast Country Docks, from whence fj 
obtaining their material ean have the same converted as require 
and sent home fit for imme-tiate use.—T. GIRLING, Manager. 

For licenses to use the patent, scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiceating 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 











_ . y 7 y 
AP WELDED IR TUBES.—W. H. 
RICHARDSON, Jun, and Co.. MANUFACTURERS of 
every description of WROUGHT [RON TU BES for Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers, Gas, Steam, and other purposes. ‘ 
PATENT TUBE WORKS, DAFLASTON STAF FORDSHI RE. 


TV ARCHITECTS, BULLDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


y OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 
and best manner. tients riven » any amo ag ho 
sits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittin 
aeoiied complete. Old carvings restored by J. ST ALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 








y r ea ‘ ro 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
e CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD : nd 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand. I AYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention ofthe build- 
ing community to a vew feature of their establishment, and. at the 
same time, to thank their numerous patrons and frieuds for the 
very literal support they have lately experienced, wh th, they 
assure them and the public, it will be their constant en leavour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 
vantages arising from the constant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just succeeded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, aud in 

tuary marble, : 
“Tr. Ww. ont J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the use of this machinery, & ae 
large saving, both of time and money, is effectet,—so great, nm Kc ed, 
that in many cases they can deliver a well finished artic le in Caen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, white the ir 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come Into close coin- 
petition with the best kin is of composition ornament.— For prices 

and estimates apply at 154, Strand. — 
IST PROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM : Westminster, May 16th, 1548 P 

“ Ge »men.—In reply to your letter requesting My opinion o 
on ee Sinshinesy, I have much pleasure od vee 
from an experience of more than two years, In its appie ution : 

the production of the wood carvings of the House of —_, an 
other apartments of the New Palace, at W estminste r, tha Com 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it, — 
add that it has more than justified the favo irable terms =F ~~. 
I recommended it in 1945 to her Majesty's Commissioners 0 4 ont a 

and Works for adoption —I remain, Gentlemen, yours faithful Ys 

“ CHARLES BARRY, 
Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 





ae 
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THE BUILD:iR. 


[Jury 28, 1849. 
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PAVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 

asements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors o 
PI nen gem em description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work guaranteed. Paes to JOHN : IL 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PA} EMENT OFFICE. 
14. JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches. 


* cia Bl . ‘ ~ Le Pl Ld 
” ENTISH RAG STONE of every descrip- 
a tion, direct from the Quarries, at reduced prices. WHITE 
SUFFOLK AND RED FACING BRICKS of superior quality. 
COWLEY AND KENT BRICKS from the new Clamps, now open. 
Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-crescent, 
ton-butts 








New 








> > > r ~ - 
V ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
4 BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
t the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
wtland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
me, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landinzs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice paulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphous, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Stuff, &c. 


sr r y x 
ATH STONE.—RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, QUARRYMEN and STONE MER- 
CHANTS. The most approved kinds of Bath Freestone sup- 
lied to all parts of the kingdom. Depéts at the Great Western 
lway Stations, PADDINGTON, CORSHAM, BOX, BATH, 
ad BuaISTOL.—R. and 8. particularly invite the attention of 
chitects and Builders to their Corsham Down Stone, which is 
g and sound in quality, is of beautiful colour and texture, and 
works much cheaper than any other stone. Prices, with cost of | 
carriage to any locality specified, furnished on application to | 
Randell and Saunders, 14, Orange Grove, Bath. 
‘orp > op DD +13: 
NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 





Ms 





















W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
cnemie 1; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 
surton-crescent. 


NOTICE to PURCHASERS of CAEN 
- ONE 


STONE. 

Translation of a CERTIFICATE from the Mayor of Allemagne, 
Department of Calvados, Normandy, relative to the propriety of the 
Caen Stone Quarries 

“I, the Mayor of Allemagne, Department of Calvados, under- 
signed, do hereby certify to all who are interested in it, that it is 
an error and gross falsehood, as certain persons have reported, 
* That the quarries of Allemagne belong to, and are leased from, the 
Government of France, and the local authorities of the Department 
of Calvados.” Neither the one or the other have any right or 
interest whatsoever in the said land or quarries. 

“[ hereby further certify, that the greater part of these quarries 
are worked by Messrs. Luard and Company, who are the principal 
proprietors, and Mons. Jobert, who is also a proprietor; the 
remainder are worked by smaller quarrymen of the neighbour- 
hood, who sell their produce to certain dealers for exportation to 
England as it is required. 

“ Executed at Allemagne, this 29th May, 1849. 


ay 
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SLEMAC” 


Translation attested by F. Harnes, Esq.,C.E., &c., Symonds Inn, 
Chancery-lane 

N.B. The French manuscript may be seen (by ek in 
writing) at the offices of Messrs LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co, 
Copies supplied of this upon application. 


> 4 y i See Sa ~ryy TQ 
AEN and AUBIGNY STONE.— 
/ LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co. beg respectfully to recom- 
mend purchasers of Caen stone to require a guarantee of those who 
profes: to be “ quarry proprietors ” and importers, that they are 
selling only suet i SRN 





i Caen stone as is suitable for EXTERNAL 
WORKS,—this bemg the only way by which architects and 
builders can be safe from the recurrence of certain, failure, by its 
indiscriminate use. Itis now generally known that the bottom 
beds in the Caen quarries, as well as in the Portland, are only fit 
for inside purposes 

L., Band Co. continue their efforts to maintain the character of 
their Caen stor careful selection, and can afford to behold 
without alar eurd, false, aud futile effusions of weak- 
minded compe 

L., B., and Co, have a larze seasoned stock of Caen and Aubigny 
stone at their general depot at Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe, Vaux- 
~ bridge, Millbank, Battle-bridge, Paddington, and Kensington 

PASTS. 

Shipments direct from the quarries to any port in the United 
Kinzdom Offices, 18, Southwark-square, Borough, and 179, 
Kotherhithe-street. 
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AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Depét at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
Fore-street, Limehouse.—P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs, Caen, 
oe egy de Carriéres & Allemagne), begs leave to inform 
suilders, Architects, and others, that he has, on the above-men- 
tioned wharf, the best stone ready to meet the demands of pur- 
chasers.—Contracts taken for any quantities.—Orders received by 
Mr. BASCHET, at 39. Stoney-street, Borough Market.—Cargoes 
shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 








~ 7sAT cla al oe Fl x r ba 
YAEN STONE DEPOT.—“ ORIGINAL 
/ SUFFERANCE” NORWAY WHARF, GREENWICH — 
W.TUCKWELL, Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor at Al!emaene, 
near Caen, respectfully solicits the attention of architects, builders, 
clerks of works, masous, and others, to the SELECTED STOCK of 
CAEN STONE on his wharf at Greenwich, and from his long 
practical experience in the various qualities of Caen stone, he con- 
fidently states that this Caen stone cannot be surpassed. 
W. TUCK WELL has always at his chantier, on the quai at Caen, 
a large quantity ready for shipment when required. Orders 
received at the wharf, as above, also at the offices of Mr. R. A. 
WITHALL, Architect, 80, Cheapside, where samples and prices, 
with further information, may be obtained. 
N.B. Samples may also be seen at the office of “ The Builder.” 
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WoRW AY WHARF, GREENWICH.— 
im O IGINAL CAEN STONE SUFFEKANCE WHARF. 
-W.TUCKWELL, Caen Stone Quarry. proprietor of Allemagne, 
near Caen, respectfully solicits the attention of architects, builders, 
clerks of works, masens, and others, to his selected stock of Caen 
Stone, on his wharf. at Greenwich, and from his long practical 
experience in the various qualities of Caen Stone, he confidently 
states that his cannot be surpassed. W. TUCKWELL has always 
at his chantier on the Quai, at Caen, a large quantity ready for 
shipment, when required. Orders received at the wharf as above ; 
also at the offices of Mr. R. A. WITHALL, surveyor, 80, Cheapside, 
where samples and further information mav be obtained. 

Note.—The statements put forth by other proprietors of Caen 
Stone, induce W. T.. with all respect. to observe that he cannot 
think of resting his claims as the owner of a superior qu*lity of 
stone, on the certificates of magistrates or other public office.» of 
Normandy, who however distinguished by character and station, 
can be no evidence on such matters. As the proprietor of Caen 
Volite of the first quality, he trusts to the sound judgment and ex- 
porionss of those English architects, builders, &c., who may honour 
iim with their preference for every guarantee and subsequent re- 
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coramendation. 


gr RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 

WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list o 

rices of the best WELCH be hte SLA = ae at Spe ~ — 
»plication (post paid) being made, anc 

be cor Sporty mend 9 those adv ertised for inferior slates. 


Pp ™MLIco SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 
REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr MAGNU 
has the pleasure t blish the following reduced prices for Welsh 
Slate Slabs of the finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
faces :— 











wr RS ee ag 
sin. fin. }lin. (ldin. 1}in |2in. 
alalafala fa 
Under 4 ft. long, or3ft.wide}] 34 | 5 6 7 9 12 | 2 ft. sup. 
Ditto 5ft. do., or3ft. do. | 4 5317 8 10 14 do. 
8 9 104 | 16 do. 


Ditto é6ft do. or3ft. do. 43 | 64 
Ditto 7ft do.. or3ft. do. | 5 { 7 


9 lio Tu fis do. 











Larger Slabs in proportion. 

















- Thick. 
tin. | fin. |1lin. [ijin. | 1}in. | 2in. 
alaljafalala 
Cutting to order ........ 1 1 14114 lt 2 |®@ft. sup 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS. 
Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, Is. only per foot super., or 2s. per foot cube (outside 
dimensions), Fixing within five miles of the manufactory, 3d. per 
foot super., or 6d. per foot cube. Enamelled boxed Chimney- 
pieces, variously matties, hitherto priced at 40s. to 0s. now reduced 
to 25s. and 30s. The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt of 3s. in postage stamps (to be deducted from first order re- 
ceived,) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 
trade. —Address, 39, Upper Belgrave-placz, Pimlico. 
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wAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
= PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform ARCHITECTS and the PUBLIC 
that he has availed himself of improvementsin his MACHINERY, 
by means of which he is enabled to produce GOTHIC WINDOWS 
MOULDINGS, PANNELS, &c. &., at a very cheap rate, out of 
a superior stone from the west of England, as durable as any soft 
stone, and particularly sound. 

8. C. has an economical method of dressing the above stone over, 
which produces, by the action of the atmosphere, a surface of 
crystalline hardness, aud improves the colour. . 

"ONTS from 5. upwards. Specimens on view of the various 
styles. 
First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED and CARVED 


Qo 





rks. 
Vein Marble Chimney-pieces, of the best quality of 

material and workmanship, by improved machinery 40a 
rT re ee eoeeus soo OS 

A variety on view in stock. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. 


FESTORATION of CHURCHES. 


SAMUEL CUNDY having had much practice in this 
branch, is desirous of Estimating for Restorations. 

CLERKS of WORKS have their particular attention called to 
the above establishment. Coats of Arms, Decorated Pannels, and 
other enriched works, promptly executed. 

Every description of Stone or Granite work prepared, ready for 
fixing.—Delivered at the various Railways, and carefully packed in 
trucks.—Pimlico Marbleand Stone Works, Belgrave Wharf, Pimlico 
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'EXERRA-COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 

WORKS, King Edward-street, Westminster-road, London. 
—M. H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s Original Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that he has re-established the manu- 
facture of that invaluable material, which has been successfully 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings, nearly 100 yoars has proved the imperishable 
nature of the material, the specimens of those times now exhibiting 
all their primitive sharpness. 
Groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coats of arms, devises, and every de- 
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APERHANGINGS—atg, 7 

_ ARCHER'S Manufactory for English an AA 
English and French Paper-hangings, from One Penny per yard 

the most costly pannelled decorations, The decorations F yan . to 

up on the walls of an extensive range of show rooms, sh fitted 

one view a drawing or dining-room finish d, fit for ovcupati, 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabri a ion 

Penny per yard.—451, Oxford-street. » from One 


d Warehouse for 





APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ang 
BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 


machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest pric 

they have ever been sold in this country ; and block goods for vices 
and quality, not to be surpassed by any house in England. All the 
patterns are registered, and can ouly be supplied by HENNELE 
and CROSBY, Queen-street, Southwark-bridze-road. “Chéates 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel decorations 4 aad 
patterns, 53.,to be deducted off an order of 5!.—Terms, cash, , 





FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS MADE IN ENGLAND. 
MARKS and Co., in order to go with the 
© times, have, in addition to their usual larze and magnifico, t 
Stock of French Papers, printed some very choice FRENCH 
DESIGNS, a stock of which is now ready, at prices varying from 
6d. to 15d. per piece of twelve yards long, including some new and 
choice specimens of marbles, oaks, and granites, all made by im 
roved machinery, on paper specially made for the purpose. 
uining paper and canvass at mill prices.—Warehouse, 59, Princes. 
street, Leicester-square. ; 
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NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 94 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve. 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
arge Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worin and screw year, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers 
TATOO TY . pars Tu Dp ’ 
BRUNE! [T and Co. ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING [RON AND WOOD SAFETY SILUTTERS, 
and 0 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, &, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, &e. 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &. 
Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a oe or style, either 
plain or ornamental, also glazed with best plate glass. Strong 
moulded stallboards handsomely engraved. Metal works aud 
machinery of all kinds in connection with banking-houses, shops, 
warehouses, C. ; 
B. and Co. challenge competition as to either quality or price. 
Designs furnished and estimates given. 
IMPROVED PATENT BENCH AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
FOR BUILDERS. 
SOLE LICENCEES FOR MARVIN and MOORE'S 
PATENT DIAGONAL GRATINGS. 
Office of the Patentees, 26. Lombard-street, London ; and at the 
Works, Deptford. Kent 








sd BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
’ x v7 70 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms Marquees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
rompt attention — WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
Manufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honourable 

Board of Ordnance. 


UGGAN and Co., in conjunction with 
Messrs. WHITEWAY, WATTS, and Co., have opened 
their extensive works in Devonshire, and have now cut 4 large 
quantity of very superior drain pipe-clay, for the manufacturing 
of drain-pipes. ‘ : ay 
D. gnd Co. have supplied Messrs. Green, Northern, Stiff, Smith, 
and Bullock, of Vauxhall and Lambeth, with Clay, which is highiy 
approved of, and produces a very superior article. —All orders re 
ceived will be immediately attended to. — Chamberlain's Wharf, 
Tooley-street, Southwark. 





ary 





scription of architectural ornament, at prices in many inst: 
nearly half the cost of stone. 

Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. 
UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 

_ bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
pele and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


for Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street). removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 
TH E attention of the 
Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 

with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrous carriage and ex- 
pensive slings and guides are unneces- 
sary, rendering the price considerably 
less than pumps made on the old plan. 

Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids froma ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

JOUN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


” > 
QO PUMP, GARDEN, and BEER- 
ENGINE MAKERS.—LICENSES for the manufacture of 
Jt HN WARNER and SONS’ Patent Vibrating Standard Pumps 
and Engines may be obtained at their Manufactory, No. 8, Crescent, 
Jewin-street, London. 
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*{LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 

AND TUBING, For Railway Companies, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, Fire Engines, Gas Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
urposes, &¢.—J, L. HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZED INDIA- 
tUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
Fire Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer Engines, Gardens, Liquid 
Manure, and all purposes where a perfectly fiexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes, from tinch bore upwards, and of an 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be attached 
to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London, 

JAS. LYNE HANCUCK invites the attention of parties using 
ong lengths of FLEXIBLE GARDEN HOSE to his SELF. 
ACTING HOSE-PIPE REEL, which will be found a most con- 
venient machine for readily winding up and conveying away the 
hose when outof use. By it also liquid manure is easily distri- 
buted from tanks. 

‘ BB. Vulennioed pe cpr od yoohers of all sizes for joints or 
1ot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes, . ‘ 





























‘LAZED STONE WARE DRAIN 
PIPES.—TURNER and MOUNTAGUE, Leigh, near 
Southend, Essex, manufacturers of stone ware drain pipes a 
drain tiles. Drain pipes and tiles to any pattern.— Orders receive 
at, and executed from Harrow-bridge Wharf, Stratf rit, Esse x; 
Falcon Wharf, 80, Bankside, Blackfriars; and at their Cement 

Works, Orchard House, Blackwall 
LEAST 


YHE MOST SIMPLE and LEAST 

COMPLICATED WATER CLOSET in the WORLD s 

JENNINGS'S. For Drawings Descriptive, and Testimonials > 
JENNINGS'S India-Rubber T 





ube Cock, Water-Closet, Shop-Shut 
ter Shoes, Valves, Joints, and other Patented Inventions, app, 
29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. 


AN WATER-CLOSETS.—Amongst the 
many alterations in this necessary article of convenicit™ 
there are none which have stood the test of actual THOMAS 
more cleanly or economical than those made by fy keg 
MILLINGTON, the price for which, complet . with white hart! 
ouly 27%. each. ‘Lifting and Well Pumps, Cocks, Plumbers’ Unit 
work. Sheet Lead and Lead-pipe upon the lowest terms, a) © 
Manufactory, 87, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHOL a 
———— 99" = sary: 
MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
WATER-CLOSETS.—This is not on’y the cheapest an" —_ 
simple arrangement yet introduced, but is warranted to oh me 
eftectiveand durable. The whole apparatus, viz. the ba in a umplete 
with a patent self-actirg valve and pipe fitted thereto, * C0 oe Ie 
in itself No service-box, valve, D trap, cranks, or Why 4 
quired, consequently the cost of fixing is trifling. selain 
he price, either with Enamelled [ron or White Porcelai a 
Basin. is, complete with trapandvalve - © °° gag 
With Blue ditto ts eo. SF 
Manufactured only by the Patentees— ae 
THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, ao tated 
Corner of Short-street, New-cut, Lambeth ; where also may bell 
heir Flexible Diaphragm Ball Cocks and High-pressure ©? 
Bib Cocks, 


P " oh Pid ; 
FRCONOMIC. WATER CLOSET FOR 
SANITARY PURPOSES. | . fixed in 
The advantages of this closet are :—1st. That it can ea the 
any part of a building, without reference to the situa’ 
cistern, there being no wire or cranks to connect it. 
2ndly. By an arrangement of the valve, the water cw 
left running,—thereby preventing waste. _ tt 
ardly. The basin and trap being made of iron, canno 
by frost, as is commonly the case with earthenware. ng. and suit- 
A Self-acting Closet, possessing the above advant Bo manufac: 
able for Railway Stations and Public Buildings, 1s @ sbers’ Brass 
tured by ST)CK and SON, Manufacturers of Plumbe 
work, BIRMINGHAM. (ee 
Fd te a ae: eee ee . INIT ct 
NANITARY IMPROVEMENT. — Perfec 
KD freedom from Stench or Noxious Vapours arising from © 
Drains, &c., is insured by = fee T'S 
> 9 
PATENT SELF-A°TING EPFLOVIA TRAPS 1, 
Adapted for Streets, Public Buildings, Dwelling House 
ries, Stables, &ec. ee extensively 
The above most important improvement has been C0 fect 
tried in the City, and many large provincial towns: TING and 
success. They are cheap, durable, perfectly SE}. Manufacture’ 
SELF-CLEANSING, and cannot «et out of onder, ETT and CO. 
in various sizes, to suit all purposes, by BUNN® may 
ENGINEERS, 26, Lombard-street, London (where t 
be seen in action), and at the Works, Deptford, mee "sOTING 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF SELF- 
(DOUBLY TRAPPED) | ps: 
PAN AND VALVE WATER-CLOSE’ 12, with other 
(A most successful combination of the above princ!Pl<s 
patented improvements.) 
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